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Here’s the LOW-DOWN on SPALDING’S 
BASEBALL HIGH SPOTS for 1936 


AKE A MOMENT to look over 
Spalding’s contributions for 
better baseball in 1936... 
Hard-hitting Resilite bats with 
an added feature: Safety Grip Dots 
—for power drives. 
The new Augie Galan glove, de- 
signed by the sensational Chicago 
player himself—and made with 


the full benefit of Spalding’s 
“know how.’ 

Spalding’s famous shoes en- 
hanced by the No. 45—a new- 
comer with the stamp of quality 
and a price tag that’s good news. 

For full information and prices 
write to A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
105 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


THIS YEAR 


CELEBRATES 
SIXTIETH 


OM raldings/G. yam 
N 4 
~“! 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


AWWIVERSARY 


Msyyyyyy 


“WORLD SERIES’ SHOES — Most popu- 
lar footgear in the Big Time—and the 
lightest. Kangaroo leather. Also other 
Spalding shoes—including the No. 45, 
an outstanding value in the low-price 


KROMAX 
LEATHER 


A VETERAN—Here’s the Spalding Of- 
ficial National League Ball, with the 
patented Cushion Cork Center. Used 
exclusively by the National League for 
more than half a century, and in every 


World Series. 


BRAND NEW FOR 1936—The Augie 
Galan glove—and a winner! Made of 
new-color Kromax leather. Easy to 
break in and it stays put once it’s broken 
in. Also a complete line of superb 
Spalding gloves and mitts for every 
player, at every price. 


ALSO NEW FOR 1936—The Safety Grip Dots 
on Spalding’s 1936 Resilite bats (one dot 
for right-handed batters, the other for left- 
handed). Here is an idea that teaches the 
player the correct way to hold the bat in or- 
der to secure maximum driving power—that 
makes it easy for him always “to hit with the 
trade mark up” 


@ On the back swing, the trade mark turns 
“in”— but on the forward swing it comes up 
around to the top. When the bat smacks the 
ball, the trade mark is up—the edge of the 
grain is forward—the wrist directly behind 
the blow. The result—a power drive! 


WORTH KNOWING — Both the 1935 National 
and American League Champions’ uniforms 
were tailored and furnished by Spalding. As 
a matter of fact, every team in the major 
leagues, last year, with but one exception, 
wore Spalding uniforms. 
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Letters 
to the editor 


Objection sustained 


TO THE EDITOR OF SCHOLASTIC COACH: 

Here is an item, slipped into your Feb- 
ruary number, which I am sure you would 
not approve if you were familiar with the 
facts. It is the last paragraph of the arti- 
cle “The Crawl Stroke” by Albert W. 
Gray. The author outlined a typical day’s 
workout which, in my opinion, would be 
suicide for any boy to attempt. My con- 
cern is with the possibility that perhaps 
some of the younger coaches might read 
this list of instructions and follow them to 
the letter, in which case there would be a 
number of casualties to the physical stam- 
ina of schoolboy swimmers. As I see it, 
our objective is to prepare boys for future 
competition in college and in a few cases 
for a place on the Olympic teams. A pro- 
gram such as outlined in the article obvi- 
ously would defeat this purpose. 


JouHN M. MILLER 
Director of Athletics, 
Feb. 7, 1936. Mercersburg Academy. 


The objection Mr. Miller has raised to the 
typical day's workout suggested in my article 
is a just one. It was definitely a mistake to 
have called it a "typical workout." At least | 
did not say that the workout should consist 
of the items listed, but that it might. 

Probably what was behind my suggesting 
such a heavy workout was a desire to suggest 
a dose that would encourage coaches away 
from the "sissy" workouts so commonly given. 
Coaches then ask why their swimmers haven't 
the stamina to stand up under an average 
season of competition. | went too far, | see, 
through faulty phrasing mainly, because the 
idea | meant to convey was that a day's 
workout might consist of any of the items | 
listed, not necessarily all of them. 

| am glad Mr. Miller has taken the trouble 
to cite this error, and | hope that every coach 
who reads the paragraph in question will see 
Mr. Miller's letter. 

The extent of a swimming workout, like any 
other athletic workout, must be regulated by 
local conditions and each swimmer's condition. 
Coaches whose teams have access to the pool 
only once or twice a week are compelled, if 
they are to round their boys into shape for 
competition, to give heavier workouts than 
coaches whose swimmers have daily access to 
the pool. 

ALBERT W. GRAY, 
Feb. 12, 1936. New Haven, Conn., H.S. 


Pulling our leg 


TO THE EDITOR OF SCHOLASTIC COACH: 

1 want to let you know how much I en- 
joy Scholastic Coach and how helpful it is 
to me up here. I first saw a copy of the 
magazine when I had a substitute’s posi- 
tion at Walla Walla, Washington. 

Our school is small, and we have only 
fifty pupils in the high school division. 
Most of the boys are part Indian and part 
Eskimo. They are eager to learn both in 
their school work and in athletics. We have 
no gym, and all our sports are played out- 
doors. As the temperature is normally 
twenty below, you see we have some slight 
difficulties. I think you will be interested in 


They’re as perfect on the field as 
a fifty-five-foot shot put, a four- 
teen-foot pole vault, a twenty-six- 
cari 1 foot broad jump, these grand DOLE 
pineapples when they’re picked 
and squeezed for juice. They’re point winners—every 
one of them—not a second-rater in the lot. 

But you can tell that when you sip a cool glass 
of DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. You’re bound 
to notice the natural flavor, the absence of preserva- 
tives. You’ll understand why DOLE Pineapple Juice 
is becoming a training-table favorite. And you won't 
be at all surprised to see it right out on tracks and 
fields this season. You just can’t beat it morning, 


noon, or night. 


DOLE @ 

HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 
JUICE 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAT, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices: 215 Market St., San Francisco 


IT’S OUR TREAT 


We want you to try Doe Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. If you’re a coach, trainer, 
athletic manager we'll send you a can postpaid, together with a booklet called 
“Twenty Questions and Answers” that tells you all. Write us today. 
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Here’s where it comes from 
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and here’s a book that 
tells the fascinating | 
story behind it 


HE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—to- 

day’s main source of Pineapple 
—are giving to the world a food 
which is not only delicious, but which 
is a definite contribution to the ath- 
lete’s diet. Behind this great food is 
a fascinating story that should be 
read by every high school coach who 
realizes the importance of food in 
athletics. If you enjoy 
strange places and people—if you 
really want to know not only the 
vivid history of a most delicious food 
for athletes, but also how Pineapples 
are planted, grown and canned—then 


MELBOURNE 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


tales of 


one of the finest beverages 


a> for athletes 


you'll enjoy reading “The Hawaiian 
Islands and the Story of Pineapple.” 


FREE to High School Coaches 


This book, profusely illustrated and 
beautifully printed in color, will be 
sent absolutely free to high school 
coaches. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. Just clip it out and 
mail it today, and your copy of “The 
Hawaiian Islands and the Story of 
Pineapple” will be sent promptly. 
Home Economics Department, Sec- 
tion §.C., American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Home Economics Department, Section S.C., American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid, a copy of “The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of 


Pineapple.” 


School 


Address 


City 


State 
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our basketball court. First we selected a 
level bit of ground—no difficulty here; and 
then packed the snow hard, and rolled it 
with an improvised roller. The court lines 
were made by mixing lamp-black with 
water and pouring the mixture from a 
large can on the snow. The lines freeze 
solid in a second and are fairly permanent. 
In fact we have trouble in keeping the 
mixture from freezing before it is poured 
out. 

The boys play in their parkas and in 
shoes with the fur on the outside. Having 
the fur on the outside prevents slipping; 
in fact I think they get better traction 
than .players on a wooden floor. All our 
games are played at night, the reason be- 
ing not gate receipts, but the fact that at 
this time of the year it is night practically 
all the. time. Our lights are not powerful, 
but the refraction of the rays from the 
snow gives us plenty of visibility. 

We use a regulation ball, the only trou- 
ble being that at times the cold makes the 
leather and bladder so brittle that they 
crack. We try to overcome this by keeping 
an extra ball warmed up all the time. 

The large fur mittens the boys wear 
make handling the ball difficult. One of our 
players invented a pair of lightweight 
gloves electrically heated from batteries 
which he carries around his waist. It was 
a good idea but did not work very well. 

You might think our great problem 
would be to keep the players warm. On 
the contrary, it is hard to prevent them 
from becoming overheated. They are so 
hot at the end of a game that they like to 
take a bath by rubbing themselves with 
snow. 

When I was in college, our trainer had 
great belief in the value of a bar of choco- 
late between the halves. Here chocolate 
would be acceptable, but better still would 
be a half pound of blubber. The natives 
used to look upon tallow candles as a like 
delicacy, but as all candles are now made 
from mineral oii they are not used as a 
food. 

Just one more bit that may interest you: 
we have very little whistle tooting here. 
Too many whistles have frozen to the toot- 
ers’ lips, taking away a good bit of skin. 

I am looking forward to the January 
issue. 

Haro. Fur 


Jan. 16, 1936 Shungnak, Alaska. 


Where to invest your money 
TO THE EDITOR OF SCHOLASTIC COACH: 


A quick check-up on orders received 
from my advertisement of “Baseball 
Coaching Aids” in the March Scholastic 
Coach shows a highly satisfactory response 
from 25 states. As I advertised in no other 
publication, it is accurate to say that this 
business came directly from Scholastic 
Coach advertising. Orders came from the 
following states, the first five in the order 
of the highest number of responses: New 
York, Michigan, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Iowa, Ohio, New Jersey, Georgia, Texas, 
New Hampshire, California, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Arkansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Louisi- 
ana, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas. 


H. S. DeGroat, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 17, 1936. 
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Babe Ruth’s shoulder muscles are just as powerful as 
ever, his eye is just as keen. But his ‘“‘underpinning”’ 
has betrayed him. He is anchored. For a batter has 
to circle the bases. A fielder has to cover all of his 
territory. 

No coach would ever think of ship’s anchors for his 
men... and certainly a school team isn’t worried by 
‘Sage’. But you can slow up players with footwear; 
with footwear that is stiff and uncomfortable, that 
puts extra ounces on the feet. Worse yet, footwear that 
isn’t strong and sturdy, that will give under a sudden 
strain, can put a man on the injured list for the rest 
of a season. 

That’s why Kangaroo is used. Kangaroo is 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other leather 
known to man. It is light in weight. Soft, pliable, 
and comfortable to the feet. Strong and 
sturdy for championship play. 

Your varsity needs footwear that 
gives them both SPEED and SAFETY. 
Put them on the field in shoes of 
genuine Kangaroo. 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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a 2 An outstanding example of pio- 
See Wilson Footballs neering leadership that has jon 
IE Ee 2 tributed to the development of the modern game, is the 

Wilson Official Football, perfect in balance and shape. 
It has taken the wobble out of passes and added distance 
and accuracy to punts and drop kicks. There is a Wilson 
regulation size football for every purse and purpose. 


Football 
Pants 


Here is a football pant geared to action. 
Basic principle of design has made possible, 
with a minimum of weight, maximum pro- 
tection at vulnerable points—especially 
where neuropathic safeguards are needed. 
The bellows jockey seat, the well-tailored 
construction and leather reinforcements at 
points of strain make for freedom of action 
and long wearability. Just one of a new line 
filled with exclusive features. 


ag st 
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Headgear 


Have a careful look at 
this new headgear—cor- 
set back, patent ear, low 
brow — every vulnerable 
point protected. It’s a 
streamlined, smooth fit- 
ting work of master de- 
signing. Only a sample 
of the long line of out- 
standing models. 


Shoulder Harness 


A beautiful job—every edge turned 
smoothly and finished to perfection. 
In Wilson equipment the cantilever 
and other shock-absorbing features 
are moulded to fit the anatomy, giving maximum protection 
where needed-with no excess weight anywhere. It is an outfit 
that offers every safeguard without handicapping action. See the 
new Wilson line of harness before making any definite selection. 
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Olympic belly-aches 


N view of circumstances that have 
placed the 1936 Olympic Games in 
questionable light in relation to the 
ideal they are supposed to represent 

and the host nation’s offenses against 

it, Olympic leaders were extremely 
eager to have the Games themselves 
run off with the least possible amount 
of such petty quarrelling and protest- 
ing as have characterized past Olym- 
pics. But the leaders’ eagerness has not 
been matched by their sagacity, fore- 
sight or whatever it is that keeps fric- 

tion in sports competition down to a 

minimum, for we have just noted the 
spectacle of the winter Olympics at 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen beset by an 

unprecedented amount of unsportsman- 
like monkey-business. It was the usual 

type of protests over player’s eligibil- 
ity, charges of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct, mis-management, and threats to 

“pack up and go home.” None of 

these had any connection whatever 

with Germany’s Jewish persecution. 


Before the Games opened on Feb. 
6, the American bobsledders threat- 
ened to withdraw unless they were 
permitted to use the very narrow run- 
ners to which the committee in charge 
had objected. The Americans won 
their point. On the opening day, the 
Canadians protested two of England’s 
hockey players who were, as a result, 
declared ineligible by the committee, 
only to cause the English team to 
threaten to quit unless the players 
were reinstated; which they were, and 
the reinstatement scene was marred by 
an incredibly asinine and hostile re- 
mark directed at the English by the 
president of the American Olympic 
Committee, Mr. Avery Brundage, who 
was answered in kind (minus the asin- 
inity) by Mr. Walter Hunter, chair- 
man of the British Hockey Federa- 
tion. On top of this, the Canadian, 
English and American fancy skaters, 
denied the opportunity to practice at a 
certain time when the ice was being 


e HERE 


Courtesy Organizing Committee for the XI Olympic Games* 
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used for other purposes, gave notice 
that they would not compete unless 
they were accorded better arrange- 
ments. Finally, the United States 
hockey team, through Manager Wal- 
ter Brown, cheapened itself by not 
consenting to postpone play during the 
final period of the game with Ger- 
many when, with a heavy snowfall 
covering the ice and the Americans 
leading 1 to 0, the prospects of the 
Germans tieing the score became in- 
creasingly remote with each new snow- 
flake. The game went on and the 
United States won, 1 to 0. We do not 
say that our team was saved by the 
snow, but we do say that if Manager 
Brown himself did not have the sport- 
ing stature to suggest postponement, 
the least he might have done would 
have been to agree to the referee’s 
proposal when it finally came. 


This bickering and childish insis- 
tence on having everything one’s own 
way, certainly does not belong in 
sports’ greatest festival. Yet we seem 
to be having more and more of it. The 
trouble lies clearly not in the Olym- 
pics themselves (which are a glorious 
institution), but in the state of mind 
in which the athletes, their managers 
and Olympic national chieftans go into 
the Games. They are so bent on win- 
ning in order to make themselves look 
super-heroic back home that they will 
go to extremes that cannot possibly 
be reconciled with the real purport of 
the Olympics. The leaders of each na- 
tionality group could correct this if 
they would by, first, being gracious, 
self-effacing and always willing to give 
a point to gain the Olympic ideal; 
and, second, by sending home any 
manager or athlete who starts belly- 
aching outside his own quarters. All 
squawks should be ordered confined to 
the ears of the squawkers’ national 
committeemen, who should have enough 
sense to carry them no further. In the 
rare cases where events seem to justi- 
fy a formal inquiry, it should be re- 
spectfully requested as an inquiry and 


OW e 


not demanded in a manner which im- 
plies that nothing less than the full 
price is to be exacted from the sus- 
pect. And, since this is supposed to be 
amateur sport and not a_ business 
among cut-throats, leaders should be 
that type of person whose tolerance 
and generosity of spirit knows no na- 
tional horizons. Is this asking too 
much of an international sportsman? 
Or is our idea of a sportsman cock- 
eyed? Maybe the 1936 concept of 
sportsmanship includes “anything as 
long as you can get away with it.” If 
so, we are probably now digging our 
vocational grave with the keys of this 
typewriter. 


Jackdaws strut in 
peacocks’ feathers 


ISITORS to Germany during 
the Olympics will see little or 
no evidence of the Nazi brutality 


and persecution which have marked 
Hitler’s first three years in power. 
The Chancellor has ordered all Jew- 
baiting placards removed from public 
places for the duration of the Games, 
and has even called upon his Storm 
Troopers to refrain from wearing their 
uniforms during this period. Every- 
thing of a superficial nature is being 
done to make Germany appear the 
model nation, pure in heart (includ- 
ing blood), and noble in purpose. But 
the only visitors who will be deceived 
by this window-dressing are those who 
by temperament and smugness of in- 
tellect are forever turning their heads 
and minds away from “unpleasant- 
ness.” 

Removing the “Jews Forbidden 
Here” signs from the streets and rec- 
reation centers of Germany is not to 
be interpreted as repentance on the 
part of Chancellor Hitler and his col- 
leagues. They have done this only un- 

[Concluded on page 31] 


*The five interlocking rings comprise the offi- 
cial Olympic emblem and symbolize the inter- 
national fellowship the Games are supposed to 
encourage. 
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Outdoor Track and Field Records at a Glance Up to Date 


O NATIONAL @ NATIONAL @ WORLD'S 
| INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORD INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD RECORD 
Simpson, Ohio State, 1929 
100-YARD DASH 9.4s. 9.4s. (starting blocks) 9.4 
| Meier, Iowa State, 1930 
Jesse Owens, (starting blocks) Frank Wykoff, U.S.A., 1930 
East Tech, Cleveland, O., 1933 Wykoff, So. California, 1930 Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 j 
Metcalfe, Marquette, 1933 
Owens, Ohio State, 1935 
| 220-YARD DASH 21.4s. NO INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD NO WORLD'S RECORD 
; (around one turn) Eugene Goodwillie, AROUND A TURN AROUND A TURN 
} Chicago Univ. H. 8., 1923 
220-YARD DASH 20.7s. Jesse Owens, 20.3s. Jesse Owens, 20.3s. 
(straightaway) F East Tech, Cleveland, O., 1933 Ohio State, 1935 Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
| 
440-YARD RUN 48.2s. Herbert Moxley, 46.8s. 46.4s. 
j (one complete lap) Central H. S. (Columbus, Ohio), 1928 Glen Hardin, Louisiana State, 1934 Ben Eastman, U.S.A., 1932 
| 440-YARD RUN 2 ne 47s. NO WORLD'S RECORD 
! (straightaway) Polytechnic ns sen Tatnatnen>, 1915 Maxey Long, oe. Univ., 1900 ON STRAIGHTAWAY 
| 880-YARD RUN 1m.54. 4s. 1m.49.8s. 1m.49.8s. 
Bus Ben Eastman, Stanford, 1934 Ben Eastman, U.S.A., 1934 
Sunset H. 3. ‘ha "Tex., 1933 
| ONE-MILE RUN 4m.24.7s. 4m.6.7s. 4m.6.8s. 
Glehn Cunningham, Glenn Cunningham, Kansas Glenn Cunningham, U.8.A. 
Elkhart H.S. (Kan.), 1930 June 16, 1984 at Princeton, N. J. June 16, 1934 at Princeton, N. J. 
See note below* See note below* 
TWO-MILE RUN 9m.51.4s. 9m.13.6s. 8m.59.6s. 
See note belowt Allen Swede, H. A. Brocksmith, Indiana, 1932 Paavo Nurmi, Finland, 1931 
4 | Mercersburg Acad. (N. J.), 1918 
120-YARD HURDLES fb 14.46. ennemeann.un) 14.26. Sri we 
3#t.6in. hurdles Classen H. S., Stillwater, Okla., 1933 (World’s record not applied for) Phil Cope, U.8.A., 1935 
See note belowt See note belowt Roy Staley, U.S.A., 1935 
220-YARD HURDLES 24.4s. 2 3 8s. NO WORLD’S RECORD 
2#t.6in. hurdles . y =. Denes Deep. >. a * C. R. Brookins, Iowa, 1924 AROUND A TURN 
Ss 
(around one turn) D. Kimball, Deerfield-Shields H. 8., 1920 
220-Y ARD HURDLES 73.55 22.6s 22.65 
. ° e A. Oliver, ° e ° ° 
2#t.6in. hurdles Roosevelt H. 8., Dayton, O., 1981 Jesse Owens, Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
(straightaway) Ohio State, 1935 
RUNNING HIGH JUMP 6ft.6in. Willis Ward, 6ft.9 l/l 6in. 6ft.9!/gin. 
! Northwestern H. 8. (Detroit), 1931 Walter Marty, Fresno State, 1934 Walter Marty, U.S.A., 1934 § 
| RUNNING BROAD JUMP 1°24 ft.11V4in._ 26ft.8Y4in. 26f.8Yain. 
Jesse Owens, Jesse Owens, U S.A., 1935 
East ok Yo O., 1933 Ohio State, 1935 
| e 
POLE VAULT | 3ft. 6!/2in. 1 4ft.5!/gin. 1 4ft.5'/gin. 
Keith Brown, Keith Brown, U.S.A., 1935 
Polytechnic a s. oy deadtes), 1932 Yale, 1935 


12-POUND SHOT PUT 58ft. | Oin. | NO 12-LB. INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD} QQ eee o's Reo ogd 
: (16-Ib.—Jack Torrance, La. State S7ft lin.) 
oft. eo 


temnee lt ie ae), 1930 


DISCUS THROW 154ft.6/2in. 167#t.53,in. 171 #t.1 1 3%4in. 


J. C. Petty Eric Krenz, Stanford, 1930 Harald Andersson, Sweden, 1934** 
Kaufman H. 8. (Texas), 1931 


JAVELIN THROW 205¢t.1'/4in. 221 #t.3in. 249H.8in. sce 


Sand Point aed (Idaho), 1927 U. of Piitsbuteh. i985 
RELAY—440 YARDS 42.4s. 40.6s. 40.8s. 

Glendale H. S. (Calif.), 1928 Univ. of Iowa, 1935 Univ. Southern California, U.S.A., 1931 
RELAY—880 YARDS Im.28.2s. 1m.25.2s. 1m.25.8s. 

Polytechnic H. 8., Los Angeles, 1931 Univ. of Iowa, 1935 (Univ. Southern Califurnia, U.S.A., 1927) 

RELAY—ONE MILE 3m.21.4s. 3m.12.4s. 3m.12.4s. 

Hollywood H. 8. (C‘iif.), 1929 Univ. So. Calif., 1935 Univ. So. Calif., 1935 
RELAY—TWO MILES 8m.9.3s. 7m.42s. 7m.41.4s. 

Deerfield-Shields H. 8. Georgetown, 1925 Boston A. A., U.S.A., 1928 


Highland Park, Ill., 1931 


O Approved by National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 


+ 
; *The discrepancy of one-tenth of a second between Glenn Cun- 


@ Approved by National Collegiate Athletic Association. ningham’s world's record for the mile and his intercollegiate 
P P . d il th 
@ Approved by International Amateur Athletic Federation. (Or pending.) pm on, "6. 1934 ve ee I" i's wee 0 


| 
| International A.A. Federation's refusal to recognize records in 
tenths | seconds for events longer than 1,000 yards. Hence, 
+Next year the records will list the two The two-mile run no longer appears in Cunningham’s 4m. 6.7s on the stop-watches becomes 4m. 6 4-5ths 
new hurdles events, set up last year for the the official records as compiled for the when read at the fifth-second; and 6 4-5ths transposed into 
first time by the Track and Field Rules Com- Track and Field Guide by the National High tenths becomes 6.8. 
mittee expressly for high school competition: School Federation Track and Field Com- 
the 120-yds. hurdles event over hurdles 3 ft. ™ittee, E. A. Thomas, Topeka, Kan., chair- **Qn April 29, 1935, Hellmut Schroeder of Magdeburg, Ger- 
man and national representative. Moreover, many, threw the discus 53.1 meters, or 174 ft. 2.4 in., which, 


3 in. in height; and the low-hurdles race at 

200 yards eitad of 220 yards. Best time {his Committee no longer recognizes for if accepted by the I.A.A.F. will displace Andersson’s record. 
ae feat the 3 ft in. high high school classification records made in 

ae ast year over the - 3 in. hig prep school and military academy competi- 

urdies was I5.|s. by Sparkman of Wau- tion, The Committee may, at some future $On Feb. 22, 1936, in Madison Square Garden, Cornelius John- 

rika, Okla., H. S. Best time over the 200- date, set up a separate set of records for son of Compton Junior College and David Burke of Marquette 

yds. low-hurdies race was 23s. by Unsell of this group, as the Swimming Records Com- Univ. jumped 6 ft. 8 15-16ths in., to share the A. A. U. national 

Canute, Kan., H. S. mittee has done. indoor championship. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST ATHLETE; 
HOW HE TRAINS 


By Larry Snyder 


This is the story of Jesse Owens’ training 
methods by his coach, Larry Snyder of Ohio 
State University. We believe few will quarrel 
with our title to Coach Snyder's article— 
"World's Greatest Athlete."' The cautious, who 
raise their eyebrows at the use of superla- 
tives, are referred to the table on the oppo- 
site page. The name of Owens dots it like 
mountains on a map of Tibet. No athlete has 
ever risen to such heights, performed such 
wonders in one afternoon, been so consis- 
tently successful in four events through high 
school and college. 


T is the hope, perhaps the prayer, 
of every track coach to have under 
his tutelage an athlete with the 
physical and mental attributes of a 
world champion. Jesse Owens, Ohio 
State sophomore track sensation of 
1935, fulfilled my hopes. 

The sprint champion must be gifted 
by nature with at least an average set 
of muscles and tendons. However, his 
nervous system must be a high tension 
system capable of carrying a strong 
stimulus to the muscles. I think that 
the nervous system (plus certain 
glandular activity) is the key to 
championship performance. A normal 
heart can, by careful training, be 
strengthened to carry the load of in- 
tense competitive effort without strain. 
Likewise, an average set of muscles 
and tendons will grow and toughen 
with athletic endeavor. The lungs will 
develop as the training continues; and 
the processes of elimination, which 
along with the nervous system control 
the relaxation so necessary to high 
class competitive effort, are regulated 
by proper warm-up activity daily. 


Heredity plus 


My point is this: Jesse Owens, who 
in 1935 established eight new world 
records and tied another,* became the 
greatest track athlete of all time 
through careful training and with the 
aid of a high-tension nervous system. 
Possibly that gives heredity a bit the 
best of the argument. Nevertheless, 
without the whole-hearted willingness 
to train so that the other systems of 
his physical makeup kept pace in fine 
alignment, Jesse Owens could not have 
become a champion. Enough of that. 

When you, as a coach, get this 
latent champion, this answer to your 


*They are: 60-yds. dash (indoors) 6.1 secs.; 
60-mtrs. dash (indoors) 6.6 secs.; 100-yds. dash 
(tieing world’s record) 9.4 secs.; 220-yds. dash, 
20.3 secs.; 200-mtrs. dash, 20.3 secs.; 220-yds. 
hurdles, 22.6 secs.; 200-mtrs. hurdles, 22.6 secs. ; 
running broad jump, 26 ft. 814 in.; indoors run- 
ning broad jump, 25 ft. 9 in. 


prayers, your responsibilities redouble. 
Here is a boy who must not be over- 
worked. He must have exactly the 
correct amount of training. He must 
have confidence in your judgment, and 
you must have that same confidence 
in yourself, plus good reasoning for 
what you are doing. It is necessary 
that the boy know why certain things 
are being done if you are to get his 
fullest cooperation. Jesse and I have 
talked twice as many hours in the 
office as we have spent on the track 
together. 


Easy to coach 


Let me say that Jesse Owens is a 
great boy to work with. Did you ever 
have a champion who would take your 
every suggestion and was willing to 
try it thoroughly, and one whom if 
you needed five more points in a track 
meet was willing and able to go out 
and get them? Jesse Owens is just 
that sort of a boy. He is perfect from 
the coaching angle. 

I have coached a few boys who 
were very, very good, but who were 
not easy to coach. They thought they 
knew how to do things, and did not 
want to change, and the work had to 
be done in a very roundabout manner 
with them; then when the idea came 
to them as their idea, it was good. 

Jesse Owens listens and then he 
tries to put the suggestions into prac- 
tice. He is so well coérdinated that 
even a radical “form” change in start- 
ing, or any other phase of running, 
becomes a part of his style after a 
very few practice sessions. 

Contrary to the opinion that some 
of you may have, neither Jesse nor I 
feel that he has been overworked. 
During his freshman year at Ohio 
State, he was never allowed to work 

{Concluded on page 32] 


Owens Breaking the 
220 Hurdies Record 


Pictures taken at the first hurdle in the 
final of the 220-yard low hurdles in the 
Western Conference championships at 
Ann Arbor, May 25, in which Owens set 
the world's record of 22.6 seconds, 
breaking by .4 second the record set by 
Brookins in 1924 and equalled in 1933 
by Paul. Two other world's records were 
broken (the 220-yard dash and the run- 
ning broad jump) and another equalled 
(the 100-yard dash) by Owens the same 
day. 
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BASEBALL REVIVAL 


By Charles E. McLaughlin 


Mr. McLaughlin, former Ohio State player, 
is assistaft baseball coach at Carteret Acad- 
emy in New Jersey. 


CHOLASTIC baseball has had a 
6 heavy burden to bear in the past 

ten years. Football and basketball 
have come up to win first place (call 
it a dead heat) in the hearts of Ameri- 
can boys, and the once secure “na- 
tional pastime” has had a hard time 
staying in the race. It breaks the heart 
of this ardent wooer of the gloved 
hand to admit as much, but the fact is 
that the American boy doesn’t go for 
baseball in numbers as great, nor with 
enthusiasm as high, as he once did. 

There are some signs today, how- 
ever, that baseball is staging a partial 
comeback. The development of foot- 
ball and basketball was only one rea- 
son for baseball’s retarded pace. The 
depression, with its disastrous effects 
on school athletic budgets, in many 
schools proved fatal to baseball when 
it only rendered a flesh wound to the 
more income-bearing sports of football 
and basketball. Now that people and 
schools have more money to spend, a 
warmer welcome is extended to base- 
ball by school sports authorities. The 
big leagues and the sporting goods in- 
dustry are seizing this opportunity to 
promote baseball through instructional 
moving pictures, lectures and other 
services which schools and other insti- 
tutions may obtain gratis. The photo- 
graphs on these pages are evidence of 
one of these services: they are from 
the motion picture film “Play Ball” 
produced by the American League and 
distributed to institutions by the Fish- 
er Body Division of General Motors 
Corporation. 

Another harbinger of a brighter fu- 
ture for baseball is seen in the awak- 
ening of coaches to the situation today 
which finds boys in our schools who 
have never played a serious game of 
baseball in their lives. When you and 
I were young, little Chumleigh Throck- 
morton, 83rd, would, without much 
goading, put down his books and play 


Fire 


Lefty Grove of the Boston Red 
Sox, the great "'fire-ball" pitcher. 
These pictures, from the official 
American League instructional film 
Play Ball," bring out the key stages 
in the mechanics by which Grove 
generates the power behind his 
tremendous speed. ("Play Ball" is 
distributed by Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors Corp., Detroit.) 


an inning or two before he hurried to 
dancing class. As a result, Chumleigh 
ripped the seat out of many a pair of 
velvet pants before he reached high 
school, and when he did get there, not 
even Tony Mattziotti, the butcher’s 
son, was any, more adept at stepping 
on an umpire’s feet. Baseball was a 
part of every boys’ experience in those 
days; he got his baseball without bene- 
fit of clergy or coach. Today’s young- 
sters, their lives enfolded by the 
school, and particularly their recrea- 
tion and games, are not likely to ex- 
perience the thrill of the crack of bat 
against ball unless the school arranges 
it. And this requires more than admin- 
istration; it requires competent in- 
struction. 


Common weaknesses in 
high school baseball 


The paragraphs which follow are 
disconnected jottings from my note- 
book covering weaknesses of high 
school baseball teams observed in 
many state and sectional tournaments. 
It is by no means a complete list, but 
I believe the more common and costly 
weaknesses are represented. Every 
reader will have something to add to 
the list. 


Wild throws. More high school 
games are lost by wild throws than by 
all other errors combined. Happily, 
the throw-the-ball-regardless attitude 
tends to disappear with age. In formal 
fielding practice, the coach should have 
each player keep mental track of his 
throws in terms of those that are wild 
and those that go to the mark. This 
will tend to make the players more 
careful on every throw. If a certain 
player is making an unusual number 
of wild throws, a change in position 
for him, perhaps only temporarily, 
may improve his accuracy. If the third 
baseman is having a streak of bad 
throws to first base, have him ex- 
change positions with the shortstop. 
This psychology can be applied more 
successfully with some players than 
with others. One cause of poor throw- 
ing may be the player’s failure to 
“catch the ball before he tries to 
throw it,” and his failure to set him- 
self and take his time when he has 
time to take. Wild throwers should 
always be required to go through a 
session of slow throwing, first without 
a base-runner; and then with a base- 
runner. 

Poor hitting. So many young play- 


ers, especially those of today who have 
not come up from the cradle with a 
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ball and bat, are afraid of fast-ball 
pitching. These boys have to be han- 
dled with care and kindness. Ridicule 
should be taboo. First, make certain 
that the boy knows how to bat in good 
form against mild pitching, including 
outcurves. Make him a good judge of 
ball and strikes with this sort of pitch- 
ing, before serving him up the kind 
of speed that will cause him to lose 
his form and his self-possession. Check 
his tendency to pull his front foot 
back by placing a bat along the 
ground as a boundary line. Keep 
throwing him easy straight and curve 
balls, until he “looks good in there” 
on that kind of pitching. Then have 
the speed of the pitches increased, 
gradually but perceptibly. At the first 
sign of fear, talk to the batter in en- 
couraging tones and order the pitcher 
to ease up a little on the next few. 
Then give the batter a rest. But don’t 
send him out of the batter’s box the 
instant he shows his old weakness. 
Let him have two or three more swings 
before sending him away. Never allow 
a pitcher whose control is bad to throw 
to the timid batters. 

Sliding. Curiously enough, the hook 
slide, which is the most difficult, is ex- 
ecuted rather well by high school 
players. However, of 47 runners slid- 
ing into second base in a recent state 
tournament, 34 slid to the wrong side 
of the bag. A runner’s mind should 
work something like this: “I’m going 
to run as hard as I possibly can the 
instant I’m sure the pitcher is going 
to throw to the catcher. I’m going to 
leave my feet in time to avoid over- 
sliding. If the throw appears to be 
high, I’m going for the front of the 
base; if it’s low, I’m going in back of 
the base. If the throw arrives at the 
base ahead of me, I will not reveal my 
intentions until the last possible in- 
stant, falling away from the baseman’s 
hand quickly, but hooking the bag 
firmly. I don’t want to hurt anyone, 
but the ground over which I must slide 
to reach the base belongs to me, and 
the baseman occupies it at his peril. 
My spikes do not belong in the terri- 
tory outside the baseline, or in the air 
above the base. When I slide, the knee 
of the leg leading the slide will always 
be bent, for I understand thoroughly 
that catching the spikes of that heel 
in the ground will pitch me face for- 
ward in the direction of a broken 
ankle.” (A school which feels that 
sliding pads are a luxury its players 
can do without, is guilty of negligence. 
Beyond handicapping the boys in a 
baseball way, such neglect may result 
in a serious infection. Unfortunately, 
the doctor can’t lance the school; the 
best he can do is to cut into the flesh 
of a boy’s hip. 

Base coaches and base-running. Many 
coaches devote hours trying to teach 


base-running and five minutes to in- 
structing base coaches. The two smart- 
est members of your squad should be 
at first and third when your team is 
batting. Runners should rely on the 
coach’s judgment to the exclusion of 
their own judgment. All orders given 
when the runner is actually running 
should be communicated by motions, 
not by shouting. {High school base- 
runners never seem sure of what to do 
on fly balls hit to the outfield. The 


“half-way” rule should be learned the | 


first season out. {A runner, doubled 
by a really hard hit infield line drive, 
may look foolish to the spectators, but 
he looks worse than foolish to the 
coach if he’s not doubled. The per- 
centage is in favor of going with the 
crack of the bat, if you occupy first 
base, unless the ball is hit to the third 
baseman. Even then the ball may be 
dropped and a double play result. I 
have seen many high school infielders 
smart enough to drop line drives and 
thereby get both men. {On hits into 
the outfield only the runner should 
know whether he will continue down 
to second. He decides when he is at 
least fifteen feet past first, around the 
turn. Thus, the slightest fumble, the 
least hesitation, on the outfielder’s 
part may be taken advantage of in- 
stantly. I consider this the most diffi- 
cult of all plays for high school boys 
to master. Few college runners take 
full advantage of it. 


Holding runners on first. It is nec- 
essary that the pitcher understand the 
use of the wind-up in regard to base 
runners, and that the correct use of 
the pitch-out be thoroughly mastered. 
Variations of the following method of 
holding runners on first base are used 
by practically every right-handed big 
league pitcher. No other that I know 
of can compare to :t in effectiveness: 
Once having taken his position, ready 
to pitch, the pitcher should not look 
directly at first base. Doing so breaks 
the rhythm and warns the base-runner 
of the possibility of a throw. As the 
pitcher looks toward the batter, the 
runner may be seen distinctly out of 
the corner of the left eye, without 
turning the head. It is important that 
the pitcher relax. During this instant 

[Concluded on page 30] 


Power 


Lou Gehrig of the New York Yan- 
kees, one of the leading hitters of 
modern baseball, demonstrating the 
full swing with its attendant shift of 
weight from the rear leg to the 
front, in the film "Play Ball." Gehrig 
cannot always be counted on to 
conform so closely to model form, 
as witness the pictures of him on 
page 30 showing a wide stride and 
the consequent prematurely-dipped 
rear knee. 
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FROM THE STATES 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All states are invited to participate. 


New tournament plan 


HIS year the Illinois High School 
Athletic Assn. inaugurated a new 

tournament plan for basketball. In_ the 
past fhe state championship has been ar- 
rived at through a series of three tourna- 
ments. This year an additional round has 
been added, so that the series is made up 
of four tournaments. In the first round or 
district tournaments the schools having the 
poorer records for the season play to a 
tournament winner. From the district 
tournaments the winner and runnerup en- 
ter the second round or regional tourna- 
ment. The winner and runnerup of each 
regional tournament play in sixteen sec- 
tional tournaments and the sixteen sec- 
tional winners play in the state finals. 

The mechanics of the system are as fol- 
lows: The 880 entering schools are first 
divided into 64 regionals. This places ap- 
proximately 14 teams in each region. Each 
of the 14 teams sends to the state office a 
rating of the estimated strength of all 
teams in its own region. These ratings are 
averaged in the state office and the eight 
teams having the lowest average rating are 
placed in the district tournaments. This 
means that the six strongest teams are 
automatically given byes and go directly to 
regional tournaments. The weaker teams 
play it out during the last week in Febru- 
ary, and the winners play the next week 
along with those teams rated strongest. 

The advantage in this system is that the 
number of games between very unevenly 
matched teams is reduced. Sentiment 
which has been gathered to date indicates 
that the new plan is popular. It is prob- 
able that it will be continued in future 
years. 


Small schools strong 


One of the outstanding features of the 
basketball seasor in Illinois seems to be 
the great number of unusually strong 
teams from small schools. In many cases 
these small schools have been able to de- 
feat teams from schools having fifty to 
one hundred times their enrollment. 
Among the very strong small school teams 
are Hull, Brocton, Oblong, Carterville, 
Eldorado, Athens, Mt. Pulaski, Harlem of 
Rockford, Lockport and Pearl. 


Basketball experimentation 


The Illinois Basketball Committee has 
been rather active in conducting experi- 
mental work in connection with some pro- 
posed rule changes. A number of schools 
have been playing games in which the cen- 


ter jump was eliminated after field goals. . 


In order that the game would not be 
speeded up too much, they have provided 
brief rest periods by having the ball 
awarded to the opponents after a field 


goal, either at the end of the division line 
or in the center circle. In all cases the 
referee must handle the hall and give it 
to the proper player. This makes about the 
same length of rest period as if the ball 
were tossed for a jump at the center circle. 


Considerable experimentation has also 
been made with three restraining circles 
for the jumps. Two of these are at the 
freethrow line and the third is a circle of 
a like size around the center circle. In this 
case all held balls anywhere on the court 
are brought to the nearest circle to be 
jumped. This procedure relieves most of 
the crowding and confusion which so often 
has accompanied jump balls. 

Other schools have been playing the 
game by retaining the center jump after 
field goals but have used a system of ro- 
tation for the jumpers. 

Another line of experimentation has been 
in connection with the size of the back- 
boards. Since there is considerable agita- 
tion for extending the end lines to four 
or six feet beyond the backboards on 
courts long enough to permit it, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether backboards need 
to be as large as that now prescribed as 
the official size (6 feet by 4 feet). It is 
probable that corners could be removed 
from the backboard and that possibly six 
to ten inches could be taken away from 
top and bottom of the boards without seri- 
ously affecting the making of field goals. 
This would allow slightly more freedom 
from the corners of the floor behind the 
plane of the backboard. Another advan- 
tage would be in the fact that spectators 
behind the backboard would have a better 
view of the ball on a try for goal. One of 
the big disadvantages of basketball is in 
the fact that the number of good seats 
between goals is limited. The short length 
of the floor makes it necessary to have sev- 
eral balconies if numbers of people are to 
be given seats which will permit them to 
see the ball in all situations. Not many 
gymnasiums are equipped with the neces- 
sary balconies. As a result, half of the 
seats are such that the front of only one 
goal can be seen.* 

Another device which is designed to in- 
crease the interest of spectators and to 
make seats behind the backboard more 
valuable is a goal-recording device which 
causes a light to flash on when the ball 
goes through the basket. The best of these 
is a basket made of metal strips with the 
regulation ring at the top and a smaller 
ring at the bottom. There is a trapdoor in 
the bottom of the basket connected with a 
time switch. When the ball goes through 
the basket a light flashes and remains 
lighted for a couple of seconds. This de- 
vice has possibilities and it would not be 


*Transparent glass backboards, edged with a 
3-inch opaque white border, are used at Madison 
Square Garden, thereby permitting 18,000 spec- 
tators to see both baskets clearly, instead of 
8,500 spectators seeing only one, which would be 
the case were wooden or metal boards used. 
Glass is legal according to the official national 
rules, but not if it is transparent, for Rule 2, 
Sec. 1 requires that “the faces of the backboards 
shall be painted white.’” So Madison Square 
Garden’s backboards are illegal, but this does not 
worry Director Ned Irish as long as it makes 
the cash customers happy. 
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surprising if it became standard equip- 
ment within the next few years. 


State swimming meet 


The Illinois state championship swim- 
ming meet was held in the Oak Park- 
River Forest High School Feb. 28-29. 
Among the participants was Adolph 
Kiefer of Roosevelt High School of Chi- 
cago who holds a number of world’s rec- 
ords in the back stroke. Kiefer holds all 
Illinois interscholastic records in the back 
stroke. The outstanding swimming teams 
during the last several years in this lo- 
cality have been produced by Maine 
Township High School of Des Plaines- 
Park Ridge. During the four years that 
state championships have been sponsored 
in Illinois, Maine has won three of them. 

H. V. Porter, 
Illinois H.S. Athletic Assn. 


Report on basketball clinic 


NE of the outstanding events of the 

year for Wisconsin coaches was the 
basketball clinic held at Lawrence College, 
Appleton. In spite of the very cold weath- 
er, more than 500 school men and players 
were on hand. The program was arranged 
by the Coaches Association, with Coach 
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DIAG. | 


Freeing a forward for a medium-length shot 
against a close man-to-man defense. 2 drib- 
bles down with change of direction, preceded 
by |, who reverses to receive bounce pass 
from 2. | hands ball back to 2 on outside cut, 
and 2 bounce-passes to 3 pulling out and then 
3 dribbles across for shot behind 2's screen. 
4, 5 and the shooter work on the rebound. 


Art Denney of Lawrence throwing open 
all the fine facilities of his field house for 
the visitors, in addition to demonstrating 
with his squad several ideas of offensive 
maneuvering against a man-to-man defense 
particularly adaptable to the new three- 
second rule. Denny showed a style of play 
against a close retreating defense which 
works forwards free for medium-length 
shots as shown in Diag. |. The guards 
maneuver the ball carefully, throwing 
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screens on either side as the forwards 
slide around them for good shots. In Diag. 
2, Denney illustrated guard play which is 
effective when the front line defense 
checks on criss-crosses. In Diag. 3 he 
shows the maneuver when the defense do 
not check, but stick tightly to their as- 
signments. He also showed several screen- 
ing set-ups with the center just off the 
lane on the side, and the forwards doing 
a lot of crossing through the foul-line area 
for shots, one of which is illustrated in 
Diag. 4. 

Coach Bob Kolf of Oshkosh Teachers 
College talked on individual defensive play 
and stances. He demonstrated the method 
he advocates for stancing and shifting 
against a left-handed guard when playing 
the front line. He uses one foot in advance 
of the other, matching hands, and with the 
rear leg distended fully. He felt his men 
could push back quickly from this stance, 
and be most effective in keeping the men 
from cutting in their favorite direction 
with this method than with feet parallel 
and even. He stressed the point that the 
guard should be aggressive and feel posi- 
tive he is going to keep his man out of the 
play and from scoring. 

Coach Ole Jorgensen and his high school 
squad from Neenah showed a variety of 
shifts in the zone defense, pointing out its 
weaknesses against shots from the corner 
and sideline, and its strength against short 
shots. He also illustrated methods of 
working the ball rapidly around and 
through the zone for good shots. 

One of the highlights of the program 
was the experimental game between Coach 
Mart Gharrity’s Shawano Indians, who 
are undefeated after 14 games, and Coach 
Joe Shields’ Appleton Terrors, another 
fine team. In this game three experiments 
were tried. First, elimination of the cen- 
ter jump; second, all held balls were 
jumped in one of three circles; and third, 
the last five minutes were played with the 
one-dribble rule. Werner Witte, member 
of the National Federation Rules Com- 
mittee passed out questionnaires which 
were filled in immediately after the game. 
Forty-three coaches filled in reactions as 
follows: 

1. Would you favor elimination of the 
center jump? Yes 31, No 12. 

2. Do you favor having all jump balls 


in three circles? Yes 25, No 16. 
3. Do you like the present three-second 


rule? Yes 36, No 7. 

4. Would you like to see the ten-second 
rule adopted in Wisconsin? Yes 24, No 18. 

5. Would you favor a one-dribble rule? 
Yes 4, No 39. 

It might be said that the one-dribble 
rule did not get a fair test, as neither of 
these two teams had been coached to play 
it effectively. 

In concluding the program, Dave Wood- 
ward, former trainer at Minnesota, and 
now with the Green Bay Packers, demon- 
strated several types of taping injured 
ankles and legs. He also showed several 
first aid points that were well received. 


Tourney prospects 


Latest dope from the various Wisconsin 
conferences reveal several state teams still 
undefeated at this writing in their con- 
ference play. Among the leaders are 
Shawano, Green Bay East, Wausau, Rhine- 


DIAG. 2 


Effective guard play when the front line 
defense switches on criss-crosses. Guards | 
and 2 maneuver until 2 bounces to | ahead 
in reverse position (back to basket). | fakes 
a hand pass to 2 coming down the outside, 
but reverse dribbles through center lane open 
because X2 failed to close in soon enough, as 
he had been playing wide to handle the 
switch. 
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DIAG. 3 


Deception to free a guard in this inter- 
guard play, when the defense is not switching. 
2 passes across to | and cuts in fast, makes 
a surprise stop and reverses a step or two to 
receive return pass. | cuts fast to the right 
and accepts hand-pass from 2 who conceals 
his intention as long as possible. 


DIAG. 4 


Use of forwards (4 and 5) on pull-ins from 
side. Guards | and 2 exchange passes, and 
execute deception similar to the play in Diag. 
3. 5 slides in from side to take bounce pass 
from |. 4 pulls in diagonally, passing either 
inside or outside screen set up by center 3. 
This failing, 5 drag-dribbles for further de- 
velopments. 


lander, in the larger conferences; others 
are Belmont, Adams-Friendship, Elmwood, 
Kiel, Cottage Grove, Oakfield, Juneau, 
Eagle River, Random Lake, Wauzeka, El- 
roy, Barneveld, Spooner, Reedsville, Plain- 
field, Princeton, Middleton, Norwalk, 
Crivitz, Augusta, Milltown, Burlington, 
Fort Atkinson, Belleville, Mt. Horeb, and 
Cuba City. Chief contenders for the com- 
ing state championship are hard to pick 
at this time, but the most prominent pos- 
sibilities seem to be Beloit, Shawano, Wau- 
sau, Racine Horlick, Superior, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Marshfield, Rhinelander, Madison 
East or West, and West Milwaukee. Any 
team is likely to upset any of these named, 
however. It is unfortunate that teams from 
Milwaukee, LaCrosse, Green Bay, Apple- 
ton, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Milwaukee sub- 
urbs, Fondulac, Sheboygan, and Waukesha 
are not permitted by their administrations 
to play in the state tourneys. This means 
that many of the largest cities in the state 
do not participate. 


Switch state track meet 


The state track meet will be held at Mil- 
waukee North High School this year in- 
stead of the University of Wisconsin for 
the first time in history. Since most of the 
track interest is nearer this center, the 
new plan should work out satisfactorily 
under high school management. 


Annual meeting 


Plans are nearly complete for the an- 
nual meeting of the Coaches Association 
at the state basketball tournament at Wis- 
consin Rapids. The session will be informal 
on Thursday night, March 26, with several 
get-togethers planned after the games that 
night. There will be a luncheon at the 
Elks Club on Friday (March 27) noon, 
followed by the program of talks and 
demonstrations. The annual election of offi- 
cers and business meeting will follow. In- 
tramurals, basketball, track and_ field, 
baseball, and motion pictures will com- 
prise the program. Handling of injuries 
will also come in for some demonstration 
work. We expect about 300 coaches to at- 
tend. 

Louis E. Means 
President, Wisconsin 
Coaches Assn. 


North Dakota 


State tourney, March 19, 20, 21 


HE Board of Control, consisting of 
Supt. White of Minot, Prin. B. C. 
Tighe of Fargo, Supt. Robertson of James- 
town, Supt. Dominick of Wahpeton, and 
Supt. M. B. Zimmerman of Grafton, met 
in Fargo Jan. 2 and set the dates for the 
state basketball tournament—March 19, 
20 and 21, the first time that North 
Dakota has had a three-day tournament. 
There will be 12 teams entered, which is 
the number now comprising the Class A 
schools. Devil’s Lake has been challenged 
by Grafton, Class B winner last year. Bis- 
marck has been challenged by St. Marys 
of Bismarck. 
Dick Holzer of Moorhead, and Cy Hol- 
gate of Aberdeen, have been named offi- 
cials for the tournament. 


12 


Big crop of zone defenses 


The new three-second rule has increased 
production in zone defenses this season. 
But inquiries around the state reveal that 
the three-second rule and its consequence 

the zone defense—are not so popular in 
this state as they may be elsewhere, be- 
cause basketball floors in North Dakota 
are, as a rule, small. With the use of the 
backcourt eliminated by the center-division 
line, and now the freethrow lane forbidden 
territory (for all practical purposes), 
there is not much floor space left in many 
of our old-style gymnasiums. The writer 
saw one game that was a succession of 
held balls during the first half, and a bar- 
rage of long shots during the second half. 
Both teams used zone defenses. The result 
was not a happy one, and we predict a hue 
and cry issuing up from schools with small 
floors for some change that will make their 
contests more interesting, rather than less 
so. The out-of-bounds ball following a suc- 
cessful freethrow has caught the fancy of 
North Dakota fans, and the writer believes 
the elimination of the center jump after 
field goals will further contribute to the 
game’s popularity. 

The three-second rule was also sup- 
posed to relieve congestion in the area 
near the basket, and reduce personal 
contact by curbing the pivot man. 
Whatever relief and reduction have 
been accomplished appears negligible 
to this observer. Now there are two 
pivot men where we formerly had one, 
and the traffic jam is worse than it 
was. I suggest further experimenta- 
tion with this rule for the benefit of 
teams having small floors. 

L. C. MCMAILAN, 
Secy., North Dakota Coaches’ Assn. 
Mandan, N. D. 


Connecticut 


Sponge rubber for protection 


HILE the entire state is engrossed 

in basketball and leading teams are 
playing their final games with an eye on 
the tournaments scheduled for the first 
week in March, there are still frequent re- 
percussions from the already famous Foot- 
ball Injury Panel, held in December. 

Coaches became “injury conscious,” so 
to speak, and began looking about for 
means and methods of protecting all ath- 
letes under their care in all branches of 
the sports program. This has led to an 
important discovery by Coach Ralph 
Walker of New Haven Commercial. He 
stumbled upon a sponge rubber product 
—a two-piece affair—consisting of helmet 
and shoulder pad. 

Extremely light, it is capable of absorb- 
ing shocks of all kinds to a much greater 
degree than the usual felt. These pads be- 
came so popular that the hockey team was 
fully equipped, though without either head 
or shoulder gear of leather, and the re- 
sults were highly successful. The weight 
is, of course, negligible, and no concussions 
or flesh wounds have resulted from con- 
tact with boards, ice, skates or sticks, on 
the parts thus protected. 


Coach Walker is now working with the 
manufacturer to produce elbow and hip 
pads of this same sponge rubber material, 
believing that the former will prevent 
practically all collar-bone breaks. 


The idea of the elbow pad came from 
remarks made by Mr. P. F. Neverman of 
the Wisconsin High School Athletic Assn. 
at the December panel. Incidentally, Mr. 
Neverman is experimenting with the same 
material. 

Of course, equipment is not the whole 
answer in preventing injuries to athletes 
in practice and competition. As brought 
out in that panel, rules and their enforce- 
ment play a big part. And while on this 
subject, it may be well again to emphasize 
the important statement made by William 
J. Bingham, graduate manager at Harvard 
and member of the National Collegiate 
Rules Committee, that “the high schools 
should write their own rules.” This remark 
brought the prompt rejoinder from Mr. 
Neverman, representing the National Fed- 
eration, of “We’re with you 100%!” 

There was no opportunity given by the 
chairman to bring ovt the fact that the 
high schools have written their own rules 
and that the National Federation code is 
now used by fourteen states and about 
8,000 high schools. Here in Connecticut, 
however, the majority of coaches appear 
to believe that the N.C.A.A. and the Na- 
tional Federation should get together and 
agree on a joint set of rules which would 
fit both the college and the high school 
game—a sort of basic code for colleges 
with modifications for the younger players. 
The Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference, on the other hand, through its 
executive board, is unanimous in recom- 
mending that the Federation rules be 
given at least an experimental year’s trial, 
and it is quite possible that many Con- 
necticut schools will agree to use the Fed- 
eration code next fall. 

In basketball the state Conference will 
set up three distinct tournaments in 
March: one for Class A schools (500 or 
more boys); one for Class B schools (175 
to 499 boys); and one for Class C-D 
schools (under 175 boys). Winners of the 
Class A and Class B tournaments will be 
given an opportunity to represent the 
state at the New England tournament at 
Burlington. The latter is sponsored and 
run by the New England Council of Sec- 
ondary School Principals Associations, a 
group representing all New England high 
schools. 

This new arrangement is stirring up un- 
usual interest throughout the state. 


Husert J. CANNON 
Commercial H.S., New Haven 


Texas 


Death of 18-year rule 


HE 18-year rule, which was supposed 

to go into effect in the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League Sept. 1, breathed its last 
when the ballots were counted in the re- 
cent referendum conducted among the 
1,155 Texas high schools in the League. 
Ballots were returned by 1,065 schools, 
and the results showed a decided prefer- 
ence for proposition No. 3, which called 
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for a 19-year age limit and retention of 
the 8-semester rule, which is therefore to 
be the law. The preferential ballot had 
four choices: (1) 18-year age plus 8-sem- 
ester rule; (2) 18-year age minus 8-semes- 
ter rule; (3) 19-year age plus 8-semester 
rule; (4) 19-year age minus 8-semester 
rule. 

The respondents marked their choices in 
the order of preference, and in tabulating 
the results the officials counted first pref- 
erence as one point, second preference as 
two points, ete., with the proposition get- 
ting the least total winning. The following 
table shows the results on this basis, with 
proposition No. 3 winning with a score of 
1,916: 


Class or Propositions 
Conference I II III 
A a 244 197 171 247 
B 995 $851 606 919 
Ry trees | ee 194 113 191 
Junior High Schools........ 117 110 81 142 
Other High Schools........... 1371 1381 945 1573 
TOMS occu BORG 2758 1996 Se 


The Texas High School Football Coaches 
Assn. fought the 18-year proposal from 
the very beginning, and feels that the co- 
operative efforts of the Association haa 
much to do with the referendum’s turning 
out as it did. All of which proves that 
when working together as they expect their 
teams to do, coaches can gain ends other- 
wise impossible. 


Other proposed legislation 


At the same time that the Executive 
Committee settled the age question, it 
passed a resolution to submit the follow- 
ing legislation for consideration at the next 
state meeting May 2: 

1. A rule barring schools from partic- 
ipation in the League in any contest, the 
coach in which school is paid a percentage 
of gate receipts, or bonus in any other 
form. This, of course, is aimed primarily 
at football. 

2. A rule requiring the State Committee 
to suspend any school in athletic contests 
whose accredited standing is withdrawn 
or cancelled by the state Department of 
Education for athletic irregularities of any 
kind. 


Coaching School staff completed 


The faculty for the fourth annual coach- 
ing school of the Texas High School Foot- 
ball Coaches Association has been com- 
pleted. The school will be held in Dallas 
Aug. 3-8. 

The complete faculty is as follows: 
Francis Schmidt, Ohio State, who will 
teach the short punt and single wingback 
formations; Bernie Moore (to be assisted 
by J. B. Whitworth, L.S.U. assistant) of 
Louisiana State, who will teach the double 
wingback formation; Raymond “Bear” 
Wolf, Texas Christian line coach, who will 
offer special classes in line play; and 
Matty Bell, Southern Methodist, who will 
deliver some special lectures on defensive 
planning and play. 

Schmidt and Moore will be in charge of 
the all-star high school game to be played 
the last night of the school. 

Stranparp LAMBERT, 
Texas H.S. Coaches Assn. 
Austin H.S. 


[Continued on page 22] 
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A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION, V 


Outline of school's course for promotion 
first aid, control of infection 


By W. G. Moorhead 


This is the fifth of Mr. Moorhead's series 
of articles on a program of health instruction 
for the high school, based on the curriculum 
set up by the Division of Health and Physical 
Education of the Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Pennsylvania, of which Mr. 
Moorhead is the chief. 


Safety education, care of the in- 
jured, and the control of infection 
| which may be given as emergency 
treatment, and transportation of 
the sick or injured. Of almost equal 
importance are a recognition of the 
seriousness of the condition, and a 
knowledge of what or what not to do. 
It is a lack of this knowledge that is, 
in many instances, most serious. In- 
juries do happen in athletics and the 
coach is often the person upon whom 
the responsibility rests. To one not 
versed in first aid, the results may be 
serious. The Lloyd and Eastwood 
studies* of accidents in physical edu- 
cation reveal only too clearly the seri- 
ousness of many injuries which do not 
cause death, but result in crippling 
conditions which, in many instances, 
become permanent. 
The following are of vital impor- 
tance in all first aid and emergency 


treatment: 

1. Ability to recognize the severity of the 
injury or the seriousness of the illness. 

2. Possession of a considerable degree of 
judgment. 

3. Never act blindly without a good and 
sufficient reason. 

4. The nature, extent and severity of the 
injury should be determined in order to help 
the physician. 

5. If the injury is apparently severe, con- 
sider carefully the matter of transportation 
before attempting it. 

6. If you do not know what to do, do noth- 
ing at all. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


In order to apply the lessons in Safety 
Education to immediate needs and situa- 
tions, it is suggested that a minimum of 
two periods be devoted to this unit in Sep- 
tember, one in December and one in the 
early spring. 

I. HABITS OR SKILLS 
Observes traffic signals and laws; 
enters and leaves trolley or bus in 
safe way; refrains from clinging to 
moving vehicles; refrains from hitch- 
hiking; obeys regulations for pedes- 
trians when walking on highways; 
swims, roller-skates or ice-skates 
only in safe places; does not touch 
poison ivy and unknown fruits; rec- 
ognizes and avoids harmful snakes; 
is careful with use of matches; does 


F ic aid includes assistance 


*Frank S. Lloyd: Safety in Physical Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools, New York: National 
— of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1932, 

Flovd R. Eastwood: Safety in College Phys- 
ical Education. New York University Ph.D. 
thesis, 1935, 


of safety, 


not crowd, push or trip others; re- 
frains from playing practical jokes 
that may prove harmful; develops 
skill in handling the body with ease 
and quickness in unexpected situa- 
tions (integrate with physical edu- 
cation); avoids injuring anyone 
when throwing snowballs, sticks, 
stones; is careful in the use of ex- 
plosives or inflammable substances; 
refrains from sampling medicines 
that may be around the home; 
avoids running engine in the garage 
with the garage doors closed. 
Il. arriTUDES 
Is alert to risks in streets, in school 
and in the home; is considerate of 
the safety and protection of others; 
assumes responsibility in protecting 
self and others; is self-controlled in 
emergencies. 
III. KNOWLEDGES 
A. Safety hazards for the pupil en- 
route to school. 

Carelessness in observance of of- 

ficial signs and traffic regula- 

tions; crossing of streets; safety 
zones; police or light signals; en- 
tering and leaving trolley; enter- 
ing and leaving bus; traveling on 
bicycle, roller-skates, etc.; cling- 
ing to moving vehicles; hitch- 
hiking; railroad and _ trolley 
crossings; playing with wires; 
poison ivy, eating unknown ber- 
ries or other fruits; snakes. 

B. Safety at school. 

Study of safety hazards and 

means of preventing accidents at 

schools. 

1. Fire hazards — stairways, ac- 
cumulation of waste, matches, 
explosives. 

2. In the _ building — crowding, 
pushing, tripping, pulling 
chair. 

3. On the playground—throwing 
balls, sticks, stones; nails, 
broken glass. 

C. Safety in the home. 

Learn the most common causes 

of accidents in the home and 

means of prevention (care of in- 
jured studied later). 

1. Falls—rickety supports, poor 
light, slippery footing, uncov- 
ered openings. 

2. Burns—from electricity, fire, 
steam, powder or hot water. 

3. Asphyxiation and suffocation. 

4. Poisons — containers labelled, 
storage, spoiled foods. 

5. Cuts—tools and tool box, and 
of pocket knife, axe, opening 
cans and jars, broken glass, 
nails. 

6. Collision with inanimate ob- 
jects. 

7. Playing in the streets. 


Suggested Activities 


I. Study history of travel and trans- 


portation in America, noting special 
hazards of each mode. 

II. Study of automobile fatalities in 
the United States; in Pennsylvania; 
note increase or decrease. Observe 
current newspaper reports. Discuss 
those which might have been pre- 
vented. Classify apparent causes. 


III. 


Vi8I. 


IX. 


XII. 


iH. 


Ill. 


Committees make studies of hazards 
to safety over several of the most 
widely used routes to school. Sug- 
gest ways of avoiding accidents. 


. Organize School Safety Patrol for 


school children. 


. Organize School Safety Council to 


study problems during the year. 


. Organize committee on School 


Safety to report problems to the 
Safety Council. 


. Learn accident hazards in your 


building. Make list of where acci- 
dents have occurred. Discuss means 
of prevention. 

Individuals pees talks on acci- 
dents that have occurred in the 
home, telling how they might have 
been prevented. 

Study of local conditions to deter- 
mine safe places for coasting, skat- 
ing, and hiking. Plan school journey 
to obtain first hand information. 


. Secure cooperation of community 


authorities to have certain streets 
made available for coasting with 
safety. 


. Pupil leaders prepare talks on fire 


hazards with Christmas trees. Give 
talks to lower grades. 

Study of safe practices in reference 
to Field Days, swimming, automo- 
bile trips, camping, Fourth of July. 


CARE OF THE INJURED 


- HABITS OR SKILLS 


Is able to give simple first aid 
treatment for the injuries listed un- 
der “Knowledges;” is able to make 
first aid carries; keeps cool in 
emergency; calls for services of 
physician, ambulance or other 
needed help in case of emergency; 
does not crowd about injured per- 
son if others are caring for him; 
has first aid kit or homemade sub- 
stitute in home. 

ATTITUDES 

Is cool in an emergency; thinks of 
patient first and not of himself, thus 
helping to control his feelings at the 
sight of injury; is willing to help 
when needed in an emergency. 

K NOWLEDGES 

A. Purposes of first aid. 

1. To save life. 

2. To prevent injuries from be- 
coming more serious, by ap- 
plication of skillful, prompt 
treatment until a physician or 
other help is available. 

B. Common cases of injury call for 

1. Quick recognition of the con- 
dition of the injured. 

2. Knowledge of what should be 
done. 

3. Skill in caring for injured un- 
til expert help is, available. 

4. Control of emotions—keeping 
cool. 

5. Calling for the help needed— 
physician, ambulance, nurse. 

C. The treatment of common in- 
juries. 

Learn to recognize the condition ; 

practice the skills involved in 

treatment, including bandaging 
and first aid carries. 
[Continued on page 20] 
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The start of last summer's “mile of the 
century" at Princeton, in which Lovelock, 
running effortlessly and with plenty to spare 
at the finish, defeated America's best milers. 
Left to right: Cunningham, Lovelock, Bon- 
thron (who overtook Cunningham down the 
home stretch, Cunningham finishing third); 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on track and field athletics by Archie Hahn, 
former Olympic champion and present coach 
at the University of Virginia. The first article, 
"Training Program for Sprinters,"’ appeared 
in the February issue. 


middle distance races—the 440 
and 880, and then follow and con- 
clude with the mile. The two-mile is 
omitted because it is fast disappear- 
ing from high school meets. For years 
it has not been on the recommended 
high school program in the official 
Track and Field Guide. The reason 
is apparent: there exists so much 
doubt as to the health value of the 
event for boys of high school age that 
the high school committee, to be on 
the safe side, does not sanction it. 
The remarks I made in last month’s 
article regarding medical examination 
for schoolboy runners apply here with 
equal force. The coach's first respon- 
sibility is to ascertain the physical 
soundness of the candidates. The coach 
should permit no boy to enter into 
training who has not passed a recent 
medical examination. 


fF isa, we will take up the two 


Toughest race? 


Many track men regard the 440 as 
the toughest race on the program. 
There is no point in entering into a 
controversy in which there is so little 
real evidence one way or the other, 
but it is obvious that a race that is 
too long to be a sprint and too short 
to permit a runner to accept the pace 
of an opponent, is something in the 
nature of a special problem. Man is 
certainly getting faster on his feet, 
as witness the ever changing figures in 
our track records, but he is still far 
from the point where he can sprint 
440 yards as he would 100 or 220. 

The exact compromise between the 
sprint style and the distance style of 
running one must make who wants to 
achieve his best over the 440 route is 
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and Venzke. Two other starters, Mangan and 
Dawson, do not show in the picture. Cun- 
ningham was the only one to use the crouch 
start. Most milers don't use it, for they pre- 
fer saving the energy that is required to push 
off fast from the crouch. Cunningham, in this 
instance was particularly eager to get off fast 


the final touch that only he himself 
can apply. Competition and experi- 
mentation under the coach’s direction 
are invaluable aids to this fine polish- 
ing-off process. 

For the purpose of association, the 
440 stride may be thought of in rela- 
tion to the sprint stride, and the 880 
in relation to the distance stride. The 
440 is a sprint with the pressure off. 
Off where? Well, if we must have it 
placed, let us say that it is off the 
toes. The leg action is less strained, 
the foot lands more on the ball of the 
foot, yet without sacrificing the good 
reach-out in front as the foot comes 
down. This is for the stride over the 
grind. Down the final 50 or 60 yards 
the 440 man becomes a sprinter as 
much as he can make himself so, and 
this will depend, of course, on how 
he manages himself up to that point. 
The slow but steady runner, with no 
great kick at the end, should carry 
a fast pace throughout the distance so 
that he will take the kick out of the 
good finisher. If you take one of these 
great finishers out fast enough, you 
will bring him down to your speed, un- 
less, of course, he is a much superior 
runner. 


440 and 880 Training 


After a boy is in fair condition, 
three weeks of planned training 
(planned according to the needs of 
each individual) is the minimum that 
should be scheduled to prepare him 
for the first serious competition. Boys 
who specialize in running, and are 
free from the demands of football in 
the fall, will find fall practice and 
cross-country running (not necessari- 
ly in competition) a most valuable 
conditioner. During the winter months 
the training edge should not be al- 
lowed to dull through lack of activity. 
If a portable outdoor wooden track 
is not available during the season when 
the ground is unfit for running either 
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so as to obtain the pole before the first turn. 
He did. The picture on the right shows 
Johnny McHugh, the famous starter, about 
to send them off. In the background stands 
the referee of the meet, Harvard's director 
of athletics, Bill Bingham. In right background 
stands Ted Husing, broadcasting. 


on the track or cross-country, the run- 
ner must find other means of retaining 
as much fitness as possible through in- 
door activity. Where winter sports are 
possible, these should not be passed 
up. They have endurance-building and 
health values not found to the same 
degree indoors. 

The minimum three weeks’ training 
period before the first meet should in- 
clude daily workouts five or six times 
a week. Each day’s workout should 
start with a warm-up and stretching 
exercises, the boys individually being 
responsible for these. After being 
warmed-up, each boy should practice 
starts for form, without gun and with- 
out competition. During the first week 
the work is confined to running form 
and starting form. Runs of 100 to 150 
yards, starting in the middle of the 
straightaway and including the curve, 
should follow the special starting 
practice. These runs should be from 
the formal starting position, the 
crouch. The boys should run well 
within themselves during the first 
week, using maximum effort only in 
getting off their marks. After about 
three runs of 100 to 150 yards, with 
plenty of rest between times, they 
should be ready to call it a day. It 
has been just enough work so that 
they begin to feel a little tired but not 
in the least exhausted. Finish up with 
some body and arm exercises. Keep 
the body warm at all times, and if 
there is the slightest chill in the air, 
keep full training togs on during the 
running. 

Introduce the longer distances dur- 
ing the second week, the boys running 
at three-quarters speed, and with pace 
observed accordingly. Under-distance 
work, for short stretches, may be start- 
ed. This work, about which more is 
to follow, should continue throughout 
the season. 

During the third week add more 
under-distance work to suit each boy’s 
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CUNNINGHAM 


LOVELOCK 
(Left) 


Cunningham and Lovelock ending the sec- 
ond lap at Princeton, stride for stride. Love- 
lock's strategy was to keep on the heels of 
Cunningham, regardless of the pace, and 
then “go to town" on the bell lap. The 
Kansan hadn't the wherewithal to match the 
Lovelock outburst, and 70 yards from the 
tape resigned himself to defeat, soon to be 
overtaken by the fast-coming Bonthron. The 
pictures (from a moving picture film by Owen 
Reed) reveal the difference in body angle 
maintained by the two runners: Lovelock's 
more upright carriage tends to make for a 
more flat-footed landing. Cunningham, him- 
self no toe digger, succeeds in landing well 
back on the ball of his foot by a straighter 
and more extended front leg. Both runners 
have achieved excellent relaxation. Cunning- 
ham's tendency to drop the right arm is a 
minor fault. 

+ 


development. If there is a meet at the 
end of the third week, the boys who 
appear to be in good shape may be 
sent through a time trial on Wednes- 
day or Thursday. It is advisable to 
postpone this until the fourth week, 
however, and have the first meet come 
at the end of the forrth week. Baton- 
passing may be introd iced during the 
third week, by way of variety if noth- 
ing else; though some of the men will 
have practical need of it if they are 
members of relay units. 

After the third week, the work may 
be arranged (always to suit each indi- 
vidual) somewhat along the following 
lines: 

Monday—Warm-up and easy jog 
(Daily). A few starts 30 to 40 yards. 
The 440 men go over the route about 
eight seconds under best time, with 
top speed over final 40 yards. The 880 
men should add about 20 to 25 seconds 
to their best time. Under-distance 
work for pace. Grass jogging and to 
the showers. 

Tuesday—Over-distance run (about 
660 yards) for the 440 men; three- 
fourths mile for the 880 men. About 
same pace as on Monday over regular 
route. 


VENZKE 


EISS 
(Right) 


The anchor leg of one mile in the medley 
relay at the 1935 Penn Relays: Venzke of 
Penn leading Eiss of New York University. 
Venzke, one of the great milers of the day 
and this year a frequent winner over Cun- 
ningham in the Eastern indoor meets, is a 
model of mile running form. His weight dis- 
tribution, subtly regulated by the position of 
the upper trunk, obtains a lightness in land- 
ing that is the hallmark of the stylist in dis- 
tance running. The pictures also bring out, 
as in panel 4, the splendid drive off the rear 
leg which Venzke utilizes to the tip of his 
toe. The superb qualities that contribute to 
Venzke's preeminence are emphasized here 
in the contrast afforded by his less relaxed, 
more huddled opponent. 
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Wednesday—440 men run the reg- 
ular route a little faster than they 
did on Monday, making it about five 
seconds slower than best speed. 880 
men run the regular route about 5 to 
10 seconds faster than Monday’s. 

Thursday— U nder-distance work. 
First 300 yards of a 440; rest; then 
220 yards of a 440. The 880 men run 
the first 660 yards according to sched 
ule of pace over real route. 

Friday—Light running or jogging 
around. Baton-passing practice. Easy 
starts. No practice Friday if, a meet 
is scheduled the next day. 

Saturday—Time trials or competi- 
tion. If time trials, simulate game con- 
ditions fully. 

The stop watch should be used on 
all under-distance work so that the 
runners may know how the pace they 
are attempting fits into their time 
schedules. Only by regularly check- 
ing performance against watch will a 
boy know exactly how he is coming 
along. His sense of timing and pace 
will later develop to the point where 
he will be able to tell within a second 
just what he has done over a particu- 
lar stretch. 

As weaknesses show up, the boys 
should undertake specific corrective 
measures. If endurance is lacking, 
over-distance work should be done. 
Under-distance work is for judging 
pace. Then the exact distance must 
be used once or twice a week in order 
to apply what has been practiced to 
its proper form. In the under-distance 
work, the boy should have set in his 
mind the part of the race he intends 
to run, and then run it accordingly. 
Under-distance work does not mean 
under-time or three-quarters speed 
work. If it is the first 220 of a 440 
that a boy is working on, he should 
run it as he proposes to in the forth- 
coming meet. Of course he has to know 
what he is driving at. As a guide, he 
should set up for himself a time table. 
The following are some suggestions, 
based on the theory that the first half 
of a 440 should be faster than the 
second half. The first half should be 


two to three seconds faster in the 440, 
two to four seconds in the 880. This 
is partly due to the necessity for run- 
ning the first 50 to 100 yards at top 
speed in order to get position on the 
track before the first turn. Suggested 
time tables for 440: 


220 yds. 300 yds. 440 yds. Second 220 
25 35 52 27 
26 37 54 28 
2% 39 56 29 
28 40 58 30 
24 34 50 26 
23 33 19 26 
Suggested time tables for the 880: 
,j0 660 880 2nd Final 
yds. yds. yds. 440 220 
58 1:28 1:58 60 30 
59 1:29 2:00 61 31 
60 1:30 2:02 62 32 
61 1:31 2:04 63 33 
62 1:32 2:06 64 3b 
63 1:33 2:08 65 35 
1 


6+ 234 2:10 66 36 

‘The extra two seconds in the second 
quarter, as shown in most instances 
above, are allocated in the final 220. 
This is the way it seems to work out 
in most races, as the runners slow 
down a little before gathering them- 
selves for the final 70-yard drive to 
the finish. 


Race tactics 

Start fast in a strong attempt to 
get the pole. If the pole cannot be 
gained before the first turn, get in as 
close as possible, and try to pass the 
leaders on the back stretch if you 
think the pace is too slow. When pass- 
ing a man, go by him fast, making him 
think you are stronger than you really 
are. He probably knows that he is 
far from being strong himself. Another 
advantage to passing a man fast is 
that it makes it forbidding for him to 
try to retain the pole, which he would 
have a much greater chance of re- 
taining by a burst of speed of his own 
when he saw that you were coming 
up none too fast. Moreover, the rules 
require that you must be two strides 
ahead of the man whose path you 
cross. (N.C.A.A. rules. Other rules 
specify two yards, or one stride). It is 
therefore incumbent upon the runner 
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BONTHRON 


The former Princeton miler carrying along} 
place in the second lap of the Princeton ig: 
mile. Bonthron remained about fifty yards behi 
ningham and Lovelock throughout the first 
and seemed to have his usual good kick |e 
end, but he made the mistake of not closing 
earlier in the race. At that, he overtook C 
down the home stretch. Bonthron runs with 
bound, a manifestation of peace of mind wh 
relaxation and a healthy confidence can bring 
He lands softly, the foot settling well back ag 
ing forward again from the heel. The arms ar 
at ease, in contrast to the tenseness with whic 
bostel (see cut below) holds his. 


to assure himself of the minimum legal 
distance before cutting in. 

The final straightaway is the place 
to put forth the supreme effort. Get 
higher on the toes, and swing the arms 
harder in an effort to get into the 
stride and action of the sprinter. Econ- 
omy of movement must be observed, 
however, by strict adherence to effi- 
cient form. Good form is bound to be 
sacrificed somewhat, but the less that 
it is the greater the reward. 

The inexperienced runner, and many 
of the experienced boys, will yield to 
the temptation to throw their well- 
established pace to the winds the min- 
ute a competitor breaks over the 
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traces. Perhaps it is necessary for 
every runner to go through the ex- 
perience of victimizing himself thus. 
One can hardly be expected to “run 
his own race” in the complete sense, 
but he certainly should not fall for 
the obvious in the way of bad strategy. 

The breathing should be done 
through the nose and mouth. Do not 
look around to see what the others 
are doing behind you. And if someone 
ahead of you looks around, take ad- 
vantage of his curiosity by overtaking 
him in this lapse. 

In a race where you are in a posi- 
tion next to the pace-maker, keep your 
eyes open for anyone coming up from 
behind to the outside, who thus, could 
box you in. Anticipate this at the first 
sign of it by moving out just a little, 
bringing your inside shoulder in line 
with middle of the pace-maker’s back. 
This will probably discourage the man 
who had been intending to come up 
from behind, unless, of course, it is 
really his idea to pass you and the 
leader, in which case he will keep on 
coming, and ethically and legally you 
can do nothing about it except to step 
on it yourself. 


The mile 
The mile is, above everything else, 
a test of fitness. It is the king of foot- 


racing events for high school boys, 
holding the distinction of being the 
longest race on the approved program 
of events. 

The mile offers many more prob- 
lems than do the shorter events, and 
for this reason it may be called, also, 
a test of track brains second to noth- 
ing on the program. 

How are milers made, since I have 
made it clear that they are not born? 
They are made by everlastingly stick- 
ing at it, and never over-doing it. This 
latter is important, especially so for 
adolescent boys. If you want your 
milers to come up to the best of their 
potentialities, nurse them along slow- 
ly and put a check on them when they 
display tendencies toward running 


their specialties for the edification of 
a group of classmates who happen to 
be watching the workout. 

Nurmi is generally credited with 
having finally proved the efficacy of 
“smoothness” and “floating power” 
(sounds like a motor car blurb!) in 
distance running. The great Finn cer- 
tainly had these qualities to a T. Built 
on a bedrock of stamina, Nurmi’s 
style, which all milers and two-milers 
since have tried to achieve with vary- 
ing degrees of success, rose to its 
empyrean, heights on a structure of 
relaxation. The Flying Finn achieved 
this through a combination of technics, 
including the grounding of the foot on 
the full ball of the foot with a sub- 
sequent rocker roll back to the heel, 


HORNBOSTEL 


The Indiana half-miler makes a decidedly flat-footed landing, em- 
ploys a vigorous arm action and gives the general impression of con- 
suming more energy than the occasion requires. Yet his stride is not 
as forced as it seems. Pronounced action of the arms gives the im- 
pression of effort and pressure, yet arm action is a minor factor in 
middle distance and long distance running. Pistons in sprinting, they 
serve no such purpose in the longer distances, except, of course, when 
the sprint is called for at the end. The best relaxation in the Horn- 
bostel stride seems to come just as the foot is landing, a very op- 


portune moment for loosening up. 
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and the consequent lilting bound off 
the ground during which he seemed to 
be at rest while in uninterrupted 
motion. If the poetry of the race was 
ever expressed in movement, it was 
by this effortless Finn. 

Let us turn now to the more prosaic 
task at hand, that of planning the 
work for your potential Nurmis and 
Lovelocks (another smooth and easy- 
moving miler is Jack Lovelock of New 
Zealand). 

The three-weeks preliminary train- 
ing, with the first scheduled race 
coming at the end of the fourth week, 
should include a first two weeks of 
daily jogging and walking around the 
track. An 880 jog, then a walk of 
about 10 to 15 minutes, employing a 
step in which the weight first falls 
on the full ball of the foot and then 
rocks and sits easily on the heel. Fol- 
low the walk with another 880 jog. A 
mile and then a mile and a half jog 
should be introduced during the early 
part of the third week, and during the 
latter part a one and three-fourths 
mile jog. The pace should be stepped 
up with each succeeding jog, until it 
becomes moderately fast. The fourth 
week, day by day (these are, like all 
others in this article, only suggestions 
which are intended only as a guide to 
be followed only so far as local condi- 
tions warrant): 

Monday—Warm-up. (Daily.) Some 
starts. Most milers use the stand-up 
start. Run a mile about 30 seconds 
slower than best known time. Finish 
last 40 yards with a kick. Rest. Call 
it a day after five-minute jog on grass 
and stretching exercises. 

Tuesday—Run three-quarters mile 
at mile gait (consult time table for in- 


MANGAN 


Joe Mangan, Cornell law student, who this 
winter has moved up into the fastest mile 
company in the U. S. “His form is just about 
what we like to see in a finished miler,” says 
Archie Hahn, in commenting on the pictures 
below, “body at proper angle coming high 
off rear toes, forward knee well raised, easy, 
moderate float suggestive of Nurmi's, com- 
fortable ‘rocker’ landing, with the full flatness 
occurring in line with the center of gravity as 
the body moves ahead of the grounded foot." 
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Nineteen Fastest Miles Ever Run 
With Fractional Times by Quarters 


= . INT ED ee Ist 2nd 3rd 
TIME RUNNER DATE AND PLACE Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. oe 
*4:06.7 Cunningham 1934, Princeton 61.8 64. 61.8 59.1 
*4:07.6 Lovelock 1933, Princeton 61.4 62.2 65.1 58.9 
*4:08.4 Cunningham 1934, Madison Sq. Grd.* 62.6 64.8 61.2 59.8 
4:08.7 Bonthron1 1933, Princeton 61.2 62.3 65.1 60.1 
At half mile 
4:08.9 Bonthron 1934, Los Angeles N.A. 2:06.6 63.5 58.8 
*4:09.2 Ladourmegue 1931, Paris Fractional times not available 
4:09.8 Cunningham 1935, Madison Sq. Grd.4 59. 62.4 66.2 62.2 
4:09.8 Cunningham 1933, Chicago 61. 65.8 63. 60. 
*4:10 Venzke 1932, Madison Sq. Grd.4 61.2 65.2 64.2 59.4 
4:10.2 Venzke 1936, Madison Sq. Grd.4 63.4 62.7 62.4 61.7 
*4:10.4 Nurmi 1923, Stockholm 58.6 63.2 64.9 63.7 
4:10.5 Cunningham 1934, Los Angeles Second to Bonthron 
4:11 Cunningham 1935, Madison Sq. Grd.* 64.8 62.5 61.9 61.8 
4:11 Mangan2 1936, Madison Sq. Grd.* 66.6 61.8 62.4 60.2 
4:11 Venzke 1936, Madison Sq. Grd.* Second to Mangan 
4:11 Cunningham 1936, Madison Sq. Grd.@ Third to Mangan 
4:11.1 Cunningham 1932, Chicago Fractional times not available 
4:11.2 Lovelock 1935, Princeton 65.1 60.8 63.2 62.1 


4:11.7 Cunningham 


1936, Madison Sq. Grd.4 


Second to Venzke 


World's Records Two Decades Ago 


*4:12.6 Norman Taber 1915, AAU champs. 


58. 67. 68. 59.6 


*4:14.4 John Paul Jones 1913, NCAA champs. 61.8 67.6 66.8 58.2 


*World’s record when made. 
1Finished 2d to Lovelock. 


Table composed by Homer Baker 


2Venzke, 2d, Cunningham, 3d, both less than a yard behind Mangan at tape. 
4Indoors. The Madison Sq. Garden track is 11 laps to the mile. 


NA—Not Available. 


dividual concerned). No finish to this 
three-quarters, as it is supposed to be 
the first three-quarters of the distance. 


Wednesday—The full mile about 
20 seconds slower than best time. 


Thursday—Run one and one-half 
miles at steady pace, with kick in last 
40 yards. The first mile should be 
about 30 to 40 seconds slower than 
best time, and this pace should be 
maintained over the extra 880, with 
allowance for kick at finish. 

Friday—Easy workout. Under-dis- 
tance work—once over the first 440. 
No workout if meet is scheduled for 
the next day. 

Saturday—If no meet, time trials. 

A suggestion for the under-distance 
work at three-quarters mile (‘Tues- 
day) is to run the first 880 at normal 
racing pace and the final 440 at the 


pace used in the final 440 of a race, 
which means putting everything into 
the final 440 of the three-quarters mile 
workout. Another suggestion is to run, 
instead of the three-quarters mile in 
one stretch, three quarter-miles with- 
out about 15 minutes rest between the 
first and second and the second and 
third, running each a little faster than 
you would ordinarily run the first 440 
of the mile. Or, instead of the full 
mile on Wednesday, substitute two 
880’s, observing a pace a little faster 
than would be used over the first 880 
of the mile. 


Mile time tables 

A time table should be worked out 
for each day. The ones I suggest call 
for a second quarter four seconds slow- 
er than the first, a third quarter two 
seconds slower than the second, and a 
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fourth quarter four seconds faster than 
the third. This is for the ordinary 
miler, and is the customary tactics. 
Cunningham disregards them, as a 
champion is entitled to do, and runs 
his third quarter faster than most 
men, and frequently his second 880 is 
faster than his first. He has had to 
work out his own salvation, as most 
men will. But high school boys will 
require something set up for them by 
their coach, and I offer the following, 
based on the schedule my own 4:20 
milers use, which I have included in 
the list: 

IstQ. 2dQ. 8dQ. 4thQ. Mile 

76 74 


a 


ee 


72 78 5:00 
75 79 81 77 5:12 
70 74 76 72 4:52 
68 72 74 70 4:44 
66 70 72 68 4:36 
62 66 68 64 4:20 . 


New Book 


INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES: Se- 
lected Exercises for Individual Con- 
ditions. By George T. Stafford and 
Harry B. DeCook. Pp. 111. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


Fe 


See 
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== HIS is a book written by three 

men who are in charge of the 

physical education departments of 
three universities. It was written with 
the idea of giving the reader basic infor- 
mation regarding exercise for individ- 
ual needs. The reader, after consulting 
a physician, can select those exercises 
best suited to his or her individual re- 
quirements. The book may also be 
used as a guide for the physical edu- 
cator in the selection of exercises for 
the physically incapacitated. 

The book is divided into four sec 
tions: Part I is devoted to the need 
for exercise in present-day society. 
The authors point out that the aim of 
preventive physical education is to 
strengthen those parts which are weak 
or which may receive undue strain. 

Parts II-III give a short descrip- 
tion, and a series of graduated exer- Look for 
cises; mild, moderate, and difficult; the Autograph 


for each of the following ailments: 


Hickey Gehtans 


blood pressure, constipation, digestive Signature 41> 2 j= 3 
disturbances, foot disturbances, heart . | her 
disturbances, hernia, poliomyelitis, ¢ - ; 


kidney disturbances, knee disturb- 
ances, malnutrition, menstral disturb- 
ances, posture, ptosis, neurasthenia, 
and scoliosis. 

Part IV contains a personal health 
scoring chart. The individual can 
check his health habits against the ‘ 
chart in terms of “signs of health” FREE for distribution to Number of copies 


Get These FREE Books For Your Squad 4 ei 


and “health habits.”’ your team, our 1935 edition of _— 

Part V contains a description (posi- “Famous Sluggers,” Barger 
tion and action) of each exercise a nile i —_ = Writ . oe. Address 
(100) with “stick-men” illustrations. “J” for the number of copies City and State 


HYMAN KRAKOWER you will need. 
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Health Instruction 


[Continued from page 13] 


1. Injuries in which skin is not 
pierced or broken: bruises, 
strains, sprains, dislocations, 
fractures. 

2. Injuries in which the skin is 
pierced or broken: wounds 
and hemorrhage, nose bleed, 
internal or hidden hemorrhage, 
abdominal wounds, wounds in 
which foreign bodies remain. 

8. Injuries from heat, -cold and 
electricity: burns (including 
burns from electricity), scalds, 
frostbite. 

4. Unconsciousness, partial and 
complete, caused by shock, 
electric shock, fainting, hem- 
orrhage, alcoholism, apoplexy, 
brain injuries, sunstroke, heat 
exhaustion, freezing, suffoca- 
tion. 

5. Poisoning. 

a. Sources: herbs, shrubs, 
toadstools, drugs (These 
last should be destroyed by 
fire, not turned upon the 
dump for children to find). 

b. Kinds: acids, alkalies, nar- 
cotics. 

6. Carrying the injured: frac- 
tures and sprains, hemorrhage, 
sunstroke and heat prostra- 
tion, poisons, exhaustion. 

7. Injuries and emergencies of 
athletics and sports: gymna- 
sium, baseball, football, cele- 
brating Fourth of July, boat- 
ing, skating, swimming, shoot- 
ing, fishing, automobiling, 
camping and summer outings. 

8. Common emergencies for 
cramp, colic, diarrhea, consti- 
pation, nausea, vomiting, hic- 
cough, chill from exposure, 
nervous attacks, croup, neu- 
ralgia of face, toothache, ear- 
ache, sties, prickly heat, chil- 
blains, corns. 

D. What a first aid kit should con- 
tain and how to use its contents. 


Suggested Activities 


5. 


II. 


III. 


Rv. 


Le 
¥i. 


If school is in a community where 
an industry maintains a First Aid 
Staff, invite one of the members to 
lecture to the pupils, e. g., First 
Aid in Coal Mines. 

Boy Scouts assist in teaching pupils 
bandaging, first aid carries, etc. 
Groups of pupils give demonstra- 
tion in assembly of skills learned 
in first aid. 

Make a survey of first aid facilities 
that are available in the school. 
Recommendations may be made to 
principal of the needs. 

Pupils make pocket first aid kits. 
Committee of bovs and girls study 
how to care for injuries and emer- 
gencies that occur in athletics. 


THE CONTROL OF INFECTION 


I. 


— ee 


HABITS OR SKILLS 

Keeps skin clean; tries to keep skin 
free from abrasions; does not put 
fingers in mouth; washes hands 
after visiting the toilet and before 
eating; eats only clean food; is 
careful of the source of drinking 
water; uses only safe milk: does 
not eat spoiled food; avoids the use 


Il. 


of common towel or drinking cup; 
uses the drinking fountain in sani- 
tary way; uses toilet facilities in 
sanitary manner; avoids insanitary 
toilet facilities; coughs or sneezes 
into handkerchief; does not expec- 
torate (uses handkerchief); coop- 
erates with parents in being im- 
munized; observes isolation or quar- 
antine measures; avoids contact 
with person who has communicable 
disease; uses proper precautions 
when in contact with communicable 
diseases; avoids crowds during an 
epidemic; helps to keep flies and 
mosquitoes out of house; has de- 
fective teeth properly cared for; 
endeavors to develop general bodily 
vigor as an aid to resistance to 
disease. 

ATTITUDES 

Regards it as a part of one’s re- 
sponsibility to protect others from 
infection; is willing to be immun- 
ized against communicable disease 
for which reliable means of immun- 
ization have been discovered; is in- 
terested in the protection of food, 
milk and water supply; desires to 
share responsibility of maintaining 
home and school in sanitary con- 
dition; enjoys being in good health 
rather than ill; appreciates the im- 
portance of protecting one’s self 
and others from infection. 


III. KNOWLEDGES 


A. The story of the conquest of 
disease. 
1. The prevalence of disease 
plagues. 

2. The old superstitions and 
practices. 

3. The invention and use of the 
microscope. 
Story of Leeuwenhoek. 

4. The germ theory of disease. 
Contribution of Louis Pasteur. 


B. Germs 
1. Bacteria. 
a. Kinds 
(1) Non-pathogenic — helpful in 
plant and animal life. 
(2) Pathogenic bacteria. 
(a) Characteristics 


11 Size 

21 Single celled 

31 Shape 
al Cocci—spherical 
b1 Bacilli—rod 
cl Spirilla 

41 Reproduction 


al Subdividing 
b1 Rapidity 
cl Conditions favor- 
able for repro- 
duction 
12 Heat, mois- 
ture, food 
22 Formation of 
spores when 
conditions not 
favorable 
Production of toxins 
al Local — inflam- 
mation, pus, etc. 
bl Distributed 
through other 
parts of body 
through blood 
stream 
(b) Diseases produced by 
pathogenic bacteria 
Diphtheria, typhoid fev- 
er, tuberculosis, cholera, 
tetanus, pneumonia and 
meningitis. 


2. Protozoa 

a. Resemble bacteria in that they 
cause disease. 

b. Depend on intermediary host to 
gain entrance to body,—insect 
or animal. 

(1) Tsetse fly—sleeping sickness. 
(2) Rat and_= squirrel fleas— 
bubonic plague. 
(3) Mosquito—yellow fever. 
C. How germs are transmitted. 
1. By human beings 


a. Direct contact. — . 
b. Contact with articles used by in- 


~ 
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fected person. 

c. Contact with body discharges of 
infected person. 

2. By animals and insects. 

a. Animals having the disease 
transmit it to man—anthrax, in- 
testinal parasites, glanders, bu- 
bonic plague. 

b. Act as intermediary host or me- 
chanical carriers of germs. Flies, 
mosquitoes, lice, rats, squirrels, 
tsetse fly. . 

3. Through the air. 
Exaggeration of the importance 
of dust as carrier of disease 
germs. 

4. By means of droplets. 

a. Mucus, saliva from infected per- 
son, 

b. Dangers in crowds. 

c. Value of sunlight. 

d. Dangers of spitting, coughing, 
sneezing. 

5. Through food or water. 

How germs enter the body. 

1. Through the skin. 

Skin abrasions, scratches, etc. 
The importance of cleanliness 
and use of disinfectant. 

. Through the mouth. 

a. Unclean hands. 
b. Infected food, milk, water. 
ce. Breathing. 

(1) Pneumonia. 

(2) Colds. 

(3) Tuberculosis. 

3. Mucous membranes. 

a. By direct contact. 

b. By contact with infected towels, 
clothing, etc. ; 

4. Adenoids and diseased tonsils. 
a. Relation’ to scarlet fever and 

diphtheria. 

b. Infection spread to other parts 
of body. 

c. Necessity for removal of diseased 
tonsils and adenoids. 

5. Abscessed teeth. 

a. Infection spread to other parts 
of body. 

b. Necessity for proper care. 


to 


«. The action of germs in the body. 


1. Process of getting nourishment 
and giving off waste. 

. Reproduce and die. 

. Chemical substances produced 
by germs harm body. Some give 
off toxin or poison while living, 
others when they die. 

4. Damage to body. 


a. Local 

(1) Inflammation — indicated by 
redness, swelling, heat, pain. 

(2) Pus—in boils and abscesses. 
Dangers of spreading. 

b. Extension of infection—may fol- 
low channel of body—as from 
throat to ear. 

c Blood or lymph stream—carried 
to all parts of body. 


w bo 


. The body’s means of protection 


against infection. 

1. Germicidal powers of saliva 
and nasal secretions. 

- Cilia in air tubes in lungs. 

. Hairs in nose. 

. Tears in eyes. 

. The work of the leucocytes. 

6. The development of antibodies. 

7. Natural immunity. 

8. Acquired immunity through 
having disease. 

Destruction of germs outside of 

the body; uses of 

1. Sunlight. 

Cold (some bacteria) 

. Wind (drives bacteria away) 

. Exposure to air. 

Heat. 

Chemicals. 

. Antiseptics and germicides. 

. Soap and water. 

. Modern methods of disinfection. 
a. Sun,. fresh air, soap and water 

versus fumigation. 


b. State regulations in regard to 
disinfection in communicable dis- 


Or = Go to 
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: Modern methods of controlling 


communicable disease. 
1. Careful reporting. 
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. Quarantine. 
. Isolation. 
. Artificial immunity. 
a. Toxin-antitoxin. 
b. Antitoxin, P 
c. Other serums and vaccines. 
Rabies, smallpox, typhoid and 
others. 
5. Immunity tests. 
a. The Schick. 
b. The Dick. 6s 
6. Precautions during epidemics. 
7. Importance of individual co- 
operation. 
I. Control of communicable diseases. 
1. Study of gains made in the 
following diseases and specific 
measures used: 
a. Tuberculosis. 
b. Pneumonia, influenza, colds. 
c. Scarlet fever. 
d. Diphtheria. 
e. Smallpox 
2. Discussion. 
a. Relation of children’s diseases to 
more serious sickness in later life, 
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predisposition to morbidity. 
b. Complications in children’s dis- 
eases. 
c. Fallacy —that children have to 
have them. 
J. Responsibility for helping in the 
control of infection. 
. The individual’s responsibility. 
. The responsibility in the home. 
. The responsibility of the 
school. 
4. The responsibility of the com- 
munity. 
5. What the state does. 


A 


Suggested Activities 
I. Committee obtain statistics and pre- 

sent report of the status of certain 
communicable diseases over a period 
of five years. Discuss measures un- 
dertaken by community to control 
the diseases. 

Invite the school nurse to talk on 

some needed phase of communicable 

disease. 

III. Committee learn details of any re- 
cent communicable disease in the 
community—its origin, how it 
spread, what measures were taken 
to prevent the spread. 

IV. In the absence of a school nurse, 
discuss what the value of a school 
nurse would he to the community in 
helping to control communicable dis- 
ease. 

V. Committees present brief reports on 
desirable practices in regard to the 
following as they affect the control 
of infection (1) the use and care of 
drinking fountains, (2) the use of 
towels in the shower room and lava- 
torv, (3) methods of cleansing 
dishes in the school cafeteria. 

VT. Individuals prepare brief reports of 
the work of (1) Louis Pasteur, (2) 
Joseph Meister, (3) Edward Jenner, 
(4) Walter Reed, (5) Joseph Lister. 


II. 


_ 


Going to the Olympics? 


If you are considering a trip abroad 
this summer to take in the Olympic Games 
at Berlin, August 1-16, you may obtain 
information about the various sailings, 
special tours under the auspices of noted 
football coaches, and complete itineraries 
of the tours, by writing directly to the 
Olympic Travel Bureau which Scholastic 
Coach has set up for the convenience of 
its readers. Special Olympic all-expense 
tours cost from $395 up, ranging in time 
from five to eight weeks, and offering a 
variety of itineraries including England, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy, 
before the opening of the Olympic Games 
on August 1. Address your inquiry to 
Scholastic Coach Olvmpic Travel Bureau, 
250 E. 48rd street, New York, N. Y. 


IDUBOW 
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Basket Balls ana Foot Balls 
FOR YOUR 1636-37 SEASON 
Approved for the Eighth Successive Year by the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Aaa), 


Other DUBOW 
EQUIPMENT 


Besides the Dubow D35 
...a varied line of basket- 
balls to choose from... 
one to fit every budget. ... 
A new laceless ball for reg- 
ular games or tournaments. 
... And then there is the 
DHB, not quite so good 
as the D35, but unusually 
worth while at the price. 

And still other Dubow 
equipment for the winter 
season .. . basketball uni- 
forms, scoreboards and 
goals... boxing gloves... 
volley balls...soccer balls 

.. striking bags... indoor 
balls. 

Insist that your dealer 
show you genuine Dubow 
equipment. 


Write Us For New Catalog 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO.’ Giicsso, tino.” 


Seven years is a long time in 
the life of a coach—or a bas- 
ketball. The coach who can 
successfully pilot his team 
through seven strenuous cam- 
paigns, with their grueling 
tournaments at the end, de- 
serves both the ancient laurel 
wreath and the modern orchid. 

The basketball that can meet 
the exacting requirements of 
the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic 
Associations and the coaching 
fraternity for seven successive 
years of regularly scheduled 
games, and district, regional 
and state tournaments, like- 
wise deserves recognition. 
But the Dubow D35 does not 
need or desire laurel wreaths 
or orchids. Its best reward for 
continuous sterling perform- 
ance is something it already 
has—hearty approval of the 
coaching fraternity. 


Stop Watch Repair 
Service 


Specialists in repairing ALL 
MAKES. Work fully guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Send by parcel post or express for 
FREE estimate. No strings, charge or 
obligation attached to this offer. 

Write for free catalogue No. 3 of 40 
types of “MEYLAN” stop watches. 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 
Dept. R 
268 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 


MATS for 
Wrestling = Boxing = Tumbling 


Manufacturers of fine gym mats for a quarter of a 
century. 
Send for Booklet “E” 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Athletic Shoes 
by 


RIDDELL 


This Trade Mark 
of quality and 
service has been 
built by years of 
coaching experi- 
ence. The “person- 
alized” supervision 
of manufacturing 
insures the production of the finest in 
athletic shoes. 


Track Shoes 


Style T—A fine value in a racing shoe. 
Durable, glove-fitting, $4.05. 


Style NX—aAthletic Tan leather. Excellent 
competitive shoe, $5.00. 


Style N—Hand turned Ath-Tan kangaroo. 
For the fastest inter-collegiate competition, 
$5.75. 


Style 74—Athletic Tan field shoe. 2 spikes 
in heel. An outstanding value, $4.90. 


Style 75—Athletic Tan kangaroo field or 
jumping shoe has 2 spikes in heel, $5.75. 


Style K—The finest field shoe made for 
inter-collegiate competition, $6.50. 


Baseball Shoes 


Style 41—A featherweight shoe of out- 
standing value, $3.75. 

Style KB—Light yet sturdy. Straight shank, 
$4.50. 

Style 27—Flexible shank. Professional mod- 
el, $5.00. 

Style NB—Ath-Tan kangaroo, flexible 
shank. Professional and intercollegiate mod- 
el, $5.50. 

Style OB—Hand turned featherweight shoe 
made of Ath-Tan finest quality kangaroo, 
$8.50. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


From the States [Con. from page 12] 


Seek full-time secretary 


OUTH DAKOTA is less fortunate 

than its sister states, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Minnesota, in that up to the present 
writing, the State Athletic Association has 
never felt able to employ an executive sec- 
retary. Only 313 schools make up the mem- 
bership of the State Association, and the 
salary of a capable executive secretary 
would have to be financed, to a great ex- 
tent, from some source other than through 
assessment of the member schools. Under 
the present set-up, the Association pro- 
vides the Secretary, who is a member of 
the Board of Control, with $75 a month 
allowed for office help. The State Board 
of Control has, for a number of years, en- 
deavored to build up a reserve fund, with 
a full-time secretary as an ultimate ob- 
jective. During the current school year 
there has been much more active interest 
in support of the plan for a full-time sec- 
retary, sentiment resulting from the feeling 
on the part of schools of a definite need 
for uniform rule-interpretation meetings 
in all parts of the state, and for better 
and more uniform officiating. The members 
of the Association are convinced that these 
goals can largely be realized by the work 
of an executive secretary. 

With this in mind, the present State 
Board of Control has undertaken a change 
in the general management of its state 
tournaments. In the past, the Board has 
asked some school to guarantee all the ex- 
penses of the state tournament, and if a 
profit was realized, to divide the profit 
approximately fifty-fifty with the school 
sponsoring the tournament. The tourna- 
ments, even in the poorest years, have re- 
sulted in several hundred dollars profit, 
and the profits have been as much as four 
and five thousand dollars. This year, the 
Board of Control decided to employ a 
manager to handle each tournament (A 
and B), assume all responsibilities and 
take for the Association all profit above 
actual expenses. If the receipts at these 
tournaments are normal, a profit of three 
or four thousand dollars should be real- 
ized. 

The Association is intensely interested 
in this outcome, because upon the finan- 
cial success of these tournaments depends 
the ability of the Board of Control to em- 
ploy a full-time secretary. South Dakota is 
anxious to commercialize its sports pro- 
gram as little as possible, but the Asso- 
ciation feels that it is justified in its en- 
deavor to obtain sufficient additional funds 
to enable it to place its program on a 
more constructive basis. 

Another encouraging move on the part 
of the schools in the state, which will 
doubtless hasten the day when South 
Dakota activities will have the services of 
a full-time secretary, is the action of the 
Debate League, Declamatory League and 
State Music Association. The members of 
these various organizations instructed their 
executive committees to meet with the 
State Athletic Board of Control with a 
view to placing all their extra-curricular 
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activities of the high schools under one 
board, and employ an executive secretary. 
The representatives of these various com- 
mittees met at Pierre, Feb. 13, to consider 
the reorganization of the governing Boards 
of these different activities. A report of 
the session will appear in this department 
next month. 


Extent of membership 


Membership in the South Dakota High 
School Athletic Association is purely vol- 
untary, and any public high school may 
become a member if its board of educa- 
tion passes a resolution approving the 
rules and regulations of the Association 
and agrees to abide thereby. According to 
Article III, Section 1, only public high 
schools of the State of South Dakota, Uni- 
versity High School, Eastern High School 
and three Indian schools are eligible for 
membership in our Association. There are 
305 four-year accredited high schools in 
the state. Of these all but eight are mem- 
bers of the Association. In addition, there 
are eight three-year accredited high schools 
and one two-year accredited high school 
in the Association. While the Association 
offers little protection to a non-accredited 
school, we have five members from the 16 
non-accredited high schools in the state. 
In other words, although a voluntary or- 
ganization, our Association is serving prac- 
tically every high school in the state that 
has interscholastic competition. 


R. E. Rawt ns, 
Secy.-Treas., South Dakota 
H.S. Athletic Assn. 

Pierre, S. D. 


Track award made official 


RECENT communication to the 

writer from Chauncey Simpson of 
M. U. gives official sanction of the Mis- 
souri staff to the previously mentioned All 
State Track Award. 

The details of the plan announced in this 
colurnn last month are that any high 
school boy in the state, in any dual, invi- 
tation, district or state meet who equals 
or beats the marks listed in this column 
last month will be awarded a sweater em- 
blem bearing the title “All State High 
School Track Team, Missouri.” The award 
will be mailed directly to the individual. 
Other regulations concerning the award 
are that the timing must be done by two 
stop watches, records must be certified by 
the coach and sent by him to C. G. Simp- 
son, track coach, Univ. of Missouri. An 
individual may win only one award, yet 
may be entered on the team for several 
events. 


Springfield tourney a success 


The fifth annual mid-season invitation 
basketball tournament sponsored by the 
Senior High School, Springfield, was again 
a standout in a state where tournaments 
are by no means a novelty. The sixteen 
outstanding teams in South Missouri were 
invited. The Branson Pirates of the White 
River league carried off top honors for the 
second consecutive year; Elkland was run- 
ner-up; Clinton finished third and Eldon 
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fourth. Attendance and interest were at a 
new. high. 

Missouri high school coaches are invited 
to attend the track clinic to be held in the 
Field House of the University Saturday, 
March 7 at 1:30 o’clock. Athletic Director 
Don Faurot and Track Coach Chauncey 
Simpson have lined up the other Big Six 
coaches in a program that promises to be 
of real value to the coaches. Coach Shulte 
of Nebraska will talk on the high jump, 
broad jump and pole vault. Coach Bob 
Simpson of lowa state will discuss the 
high and low hurdles. Coach Haylett of 
Kansas State will take up the 440, 880, 
mile and two mile. Coach Hargiss of Kan- 
sas will lead the discussion on the shot, 
discus and javelin. Coach Jacobs of Okla- 
homa will talk on sprints, and Coach 
Simpson will demonstrate baton passing 
and show motion pictures of the 1931 
N.C.A.A. track and field meet. 

The visiting coaches will also be wel- 
comed to attend the spring football prac- 
tice of the Missouri squad and the finals 
in all events of the championship Big Six 
indoor meet in the Field House that night. 


St. Louis Assn. officers 


The St. Louis County Coaches Assn. 
has elected C. A. Roberts of Webster 
Groves, president; W. J. Klemm, Christian 
Brothers, vice-president, and Karl Long, 
Clayton, secy.-treas., for this year. The 
St. Louis County Assn. is one of the larg- 
est and most active districts of the Mis- 
souri High School Coaches Assn. 


Iowa considers coaches assn. 


Our neighboring state of lowa is mov- 
ing toward the formation of a coaches 
association. Judge Grimsley, athletic direc- 
tor at Mason City, Iowa, recently asked 
the writer to send him the program of this 
organization, the details of its formation 
and any general information that would 
help them in forming such an organiza- 
tion in that state. 


Maplewood Relays 


In answer to our query as to what was 
to be expected of the Maplewood Relays 
this year, Armin Wahlbrink, director of 
this event which is the largest of its kind 
in the Midwest, responded with the fol- 
lowing glowing notice: 


“Wintry weather may not bring thoughts of 
sun-warmed cinder paths, but it is having little 
effect on big plans already under way for the 
Seventh Annual Maplewood Relays. April 11 is 
the date, with preliminaries scheduled April 10. 
This being Olympic year, there is an increased 
interest in track and field activities. Recognizing 
this fact, plans are under way to make the Re- 
lays a banner meet both in quantity and quality. 
The Relays are sponsored by the Maplewood 
High School at Maplewood, Missouri, a suburb 
of St. Louis. 

“It might be interesting to recall some of the 
history of the Relays. At first, in 1929, they at- 
tracted only local attention. Today the best high 
school athletes of the Mid-west look forward to 
the event. Before 1930 the interest in track and 
field competition drew no more than a polite 
yawn from the general public and athletes in 
St. Louis. This was due partly to the long 
drawn-out meets and the long waits between 
each event. Another objection was that only 
one or two boys could compete in each event. 
The public likes action. The ordinary track meet 
lacks action. The Relays were the answer, pro- 
viding more races, and consequently more boys 
competed. To encourage more boys to come out 
for track in our own schools and to stimulate 
track in St. Louis County was the main_ pur- 
pose of the first Maplewood Relays. Seven 
schools participated. 

“Encouraged by the success of the first meet 
we decided to make it an annual affair. At the 


second annual Maplewood Relays, 14 schools of 
the St. Louis district participated, and it seemed 
that interest in track was on the upgrade. After 
the second Relays, many letters were received 
from outside schools voicing their approval of 
this type of meet and suggesting that it be not 
limited to the St. Louis district. With this in 
mind, permission was sought and granted by 
both Mr. Carl Burris, secretary of the Missouri 
State Athletic Assn., and Mr. C. W. Whitten, 
secretary of the National Federation. 

“Consequently, the third and fourth-year com- 
petition was keener, because schools from Mis- 
souri and surrounding states were entered, and 
several of the leading Chicago high school teams 
came in. With 28 schools participating the third 
year and 56 schools the fourth year, track en- 
thusiasts began to sit up and take notice of the 
calibre of the Relays and the excellent marks 
made in each event. The fourth Maplewood Re- 
lays drew 778 athletes from Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, and Kentucky. Both years a 
heavy rain fell, dampening the surroundings but 
not the enthusiasm of the spectators. The 
stadium was filled, and the majority of the on- 
lookers stayed until the last race had been run. 

“Not to be discouraged because of adverse 
weather conditions of the two previous years, we 
went right on planning for better meets. The 
fifth and sixth Relays proved to be the best and 
most colorful track carnivals even seen in this 
section of the country. The ideal weather helped 
the performers to break many records. 

“The Maplewood Relays have grown to a com- 
manding position as America’s only national out- 
door track meet for high school athletes exclu- 
sively. Mr. Whitten, who acted as the honorary 
referee for the fifth Relays, was well pleased 
with the meet. In talking to a reporter after- 
wards, he said that he termed the Maplewood 
Relays one of the finest high school track events 
in the country. He was particularly pleased with 
the efficiency with which the meet had been run 
off, and the up-to-the-minute facilities at Maple- 
wood High School. We have a quarter-mile track 
25 feet wide, with a 150 yard straightaway 25 
feet wide. 

“Tt has also been our belief that a meet is as 
good as the officials. With this thought in our 
— we have always had the best officials pos- 
sible. 

“Records have been constantly bettered with 
each Relay until now we have some very good 
marks for athletes to strive for. The following 
are the events and records to date: 

120-yd. high hurdles, Schoenbeck, Roosevelt 
H.S., St. Louis. 15.8 sec. (1935). 

200-yd. low hurdles, Evans, Elsberry, Mo. 
23.5 sec. (1935). 

100-yd. dash, McClure, University City, Mo. 
10 sec. (1932). 

Packard, Rockford, Ill. 10 sec. (1935). 

220-yd. dash, Owens, Maplewood, Mo. 22.2 
sec. (1931). 

440-yd. dash, Gallauer, Granite City, Ill. 50.7 
sec. (1935). 

880-yd. run, Green, Ben Blewett, St. Louis, 
Mo. 2 min. 6.8 sec. (1935). 

440-yd. relay, University City, Mo. 44.4 sec. 
(1934). 

“The seventh annual Maplewood Relays will 
be held at the Maplewood Stadium, April 10th 
and 11th. This meet has the approval of the 
Missouri State High School Association and of 
the National Federation. The rules of the Na- 
tional Federation will prevail. High schools will 
compete in one class only. Schools outside of 
Missouri must obtain permission from their re- 
spective state organizations to enter. This is an 
open meet. Any high school in good standing is 
welcome. 

“Points will be scored for first four places 
in the individual events, scoring 5, 3, 2, 1 re- 
spectively. In the relay events four places will 
also count, scoring 10, 6, 4, and 2 respectively. 

“A team trophy will be given to the school 
winning the meet. A traveling trophy will be 
given to the school scoring the most points in 
the individual events, and another trophy will 
be given to the school winning the most points 
in the relay events. Gold, silver, and bronze 
medals will be given for the first three places in 
all events. 

“Any school wishing to enter should write 
Armin A. Wahlbrink, director of the Relays, 
Maplewood, Missouri.” 


C. E. Porter, 
Missouri H.S. Coaches Assn. 
St. James, Mo. 


A. P. E. A. Conventions 


The annual convention of the American 
Physical Education Association will be 
held in St. Louis, April 15-18. District as- 
sociation conventions are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Eastern District, Syracuse, N. Y., 
March 25-28; Southern District, Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 11-14; Midwest District, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 18-21; South- 
west District, Long Beach, Calif. April 
2-4. 
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Extra 
ENDURANCE 


Tournament Play 


ACE BANDAGE 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


HERE'S no time for convalescence 

in tournament play. Before and 
after injury, the ACE may help keep 
men in the game. 
For ankles, knees, wrists and elbows 
the ACE lends support with flexibility. 
The open elastic weave, without rub- 
ber, affords comfort with ventilation. 
It is adjustable and snugly fits any 
part of the body. Washing renews 
elasticity. 
The new ACE Athletic Manual gives 
much information by successful 
coaches, on team conservation and the 
prevention and treatment of athletic 
injuries. If you have not received your 
copy, just send for one—no obligation. 


ACE BANDAGES 
Are Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Druggists 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Sa abe ty ee ie ee 
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Over the Field 


This department is conducted by Hyman 
Krakower, Ph.D., a member of the staff of the 
Department of Hygiene, College of the City 
of New York. 


Swimming books, selected 


The swimming books listed below 
do not include those published prior 
to 1920. 

American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
Publications. Free. 

Among the valuable pamphlets distrib- 
uted by this organization are: 

Life Saving Methods 

Life Saving Service 

Swimming for Health, Safety, and 
Fun 

Barnes, Gerald. Swimming and Diving. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
Pp. 140. $1.75. 

Simple illustrated explanations on how 
to swim, the different strokes, life-saving, 
and diving. Contains score sheets for swim- 
ming meets. 

Brewster, G. B. My Channel-Swimming 
Adventures. London: John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 71. 

The author describes the experiences he 
encountered in his channel swim, and gives 
advice for those desirous of duplicating 
the accomplishment. 

Brownell, Mary A. Swimming Pageants. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1926. 
Each 75c. Set $2.50. 

A set of four illustrated swimming 


pageants for indoor and outdoor produc- 
tion. 

Collins, Gilbert. Zhe New Magic of Swim- 
ming. London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1934. Pp. 184. (Ryerson Press $1.75.) 

A manual of modern swimming with an 
attempt to evoke into the picture the 
“psychology” of perfect swimming. The 
book is illustrated with pictures of cham- 
pions. 


Corsan, George H. The Diving and 
Swimming Book. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1924. Pp. 162. $3.00. 

A book explaining rather well the fun- 
damentals of swimming, the teaching of 
men, women, and children. Also included 
are sections on life-saving, stunts, water 
sports, and exhibition swimming. 


Cureton, Thomas K. How to Teach Swim- 
ming and Diving. (Volume I) New York: 
Association Press 1934. Pp. 238. $3. 

The first volume of a trilogy by the 
country’s outstanding authority in the field 
of athletic research. As swimming coach 
of the Springfield College team, Cureton 
has the practical experience of the coach 
to contribute to his studies of the basic 
laws of physical movement. This text cov- 
ers the historical, physical and practical 
phases of swimming and modern swim- 
ming-pool management. A comparison is 
made of the best known methods of teach- 
ing beginners. The work is sound, thor- 
ough, pointed and interestingly written. 
Despite its allegiance to documentary fact, 
it is not dry reading. The second two vol- 
umes have not vet been published. They 
are said to centain the long-awaited mate- 
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rial on the coaching ot competitive swim- 
mers and divers. 

Cureton, Thomas K. Recreational Swim- 
ming Activities. Springfield Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, 1930. $1. 

A mimeographed compilation of individ- 
ual stunts, team games, mass games, page- 
ants, and water plays. An excellent guide 
for camps, schools, and other recreational 
swimming centers. 

Dalton, Frank E. Swimming Scientifically 
Taught. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co. 1931. Pp. 241. $1.75. 

An eighth edition of the work on the 
Dalton method of teaching swimming. Was 
first published in 1912. 

Daviess, Grace B. Swimming. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, 1932. Pp. 173. $2.25. 


A section is devoted to an analysis of 
the form for the standard competitive 
dives. This practical book was written for 
the teacher of swimming and those inter- 
ested in perfecting their strokes as well as 
for those interested in swimming for health 
reasons. 


Goss, Gertrude. Swimming Analyzed. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1935. 
Pp. 116. $2. 

The teaching of swimming enlivened 
through the use of water games and 
sports. All levels of swimmers are consid- 
ered. Sections are devoted to care and sani- 
tation of swimming pools, and athlete’s 
foot. 

Handley, Louis De B. Swimming and Wat- 
ermanship. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 150. $1. 


COLOR... 


SNAP.. 


STYLE! 
will be the football fashion for 


1936 


BRIGHT HELMETS, COLORFUL JERSEYS, 
BRILLIANT PANTS WILL DOMINATE THE 
GRIDIRON. THE COMPLETE NEW 


Gold Smith 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT LINE FOR 1936 


is now being shown. See your distributor for an 
appointment with the Goldsmith factory repre- 
sentative. Descriptive price list on request. 


LDSMITH SONS, 


STs. CIiINCINNATH, 


IN C. 


OHIO U. S.A. 
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A small all-round book by the noted in- 
ternational authority, describing the vari- 
ous swimming strokes, life-saving, diving, 
and water games. 

Handley, L. and Howcroft, W. J. Crawl- 
stroke Swimming. London: E. J. Larby, 
Ltd., 1929. Pp. 86. 2s 6d. 

A small instruction volume devoted en- 
tirely to the crawl and the back-crawl 
strokes. 

Hedges, Sidney G. Book of Swimming 
and Diving. London: Hutchinson and Co., 
1927. Pp. 190. 2s 6d. 

Of the many books on swimming written 
by this author, this is one of his best and 
most detailed, but not quite the equal of 
some of the American books. Starting with 
the “confidence” drill, the author takes one 
through the entire swimming and diving 
program. Games and tests are included. 


Hedges, Sidney G. Modern Swimming 
and Diving. London: Athletic Publications 
Ltd., Link House, 1929. Pp. 134. 2s 6d. 

Explains the fundamentals of the crawl, 
overarm, and trudgeon strokes, as well as 
the elements of diving, all of which is out- 
lined as a basis of a twelve-week program, 
swimming six days a week. 

Hedges, Sidney G. Swimming, Diving and 
Life-Saving. London: Frederick Warne 
and Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. 64. 

General hints on aquatic activities. The 
strokes are very briefly described. 

Kellogg Sports Library. Swimming and 
Diving. Battle Creek, Michigan: Free. 

A handbook for boys and girls, yours for 
the asking, on swimming, the various 
strokes, diving, life-saving, and water polo. 

McCormick, Olive. Water Pageants. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933. Pp. 138. 


$2. 


How to stage a water pageant; also de- 
scriptions of games and stunts suitable 
for water carnivals. The author explains 
the organization and selection of pageants, 
costuming, music and settings. For those 
desiring to write their own water carni- 
vals, a basic outline and suggested sub- 
jects are given. 

Mills, Fred. Swimming and Water Safety. 
New York: Boy Scouts of America, 1981. 
60c. 

One of a series of valuable handbooks 
published by the Boy Scouts. It treats 
primarily of watermanship in relation to 
camping. 

Riggin, Aileen. Modern Swimming and 
Diving. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1931. Pp. 219. $1.75. 

An Olympic champion makes a contribu- 
tion to swimming literature. A book writ- 
ten for the novice and the expert. As an 
expert in diving, the author covers thor- 
oughly the procedures to be followed. 
Form is stressed throughout the text. 

Sheffield, Lyba and Sheffield, Nita. Swim- 
ming Simplified. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1927. Pp. 297. $2. 

An excellent guide in teaching the vari- 
ous swimming strokes, dives, and life-sav- 
ing methods. Educational procedures and 
principles in teaching swimming are dis- 
cussed. 

Smith, Ann A. Swimming and Plain Div- 
ing. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. Pp. 289. $2. 

Intended to serve all persons interested 
in swimming and to be used by the swim- 
mer, and in the classroom as a text. 

Spalding's Athletic Library. New York: 
American Sports Publishing Co. 

A valuable series of handbooks for the 
swimming aspirant and the coach. 
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Amateur Athletic Union Rules for 
Swimming, Diving, and Water Polo. (An- 
nual.) 25c. 

Official A.A.U. rules and Olympic diving 
tables. 

91R—Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Swimming Guide. Official Rules for Swim- 
ming, Diving, and Water Polo. (Annual.) 
25c. 

Containing the official intercollegiate and 
interscholastic rules and records. 

106R—The Science of Swimming. By 
Frank J. Sullivan, 1935. 25c. 

The various strokes in swimming, ele- 
mentary and fancy diving, and life-saving 
methods are explained. A section is de- 
voted to the official rules for form swim- 
ming. 

107R—Swimming for Women. By L. de 
B. Handley, 1981. 25c. 

A handbook of instruction in competi- 
tive swimming, fancy diving and life 
saving. 

125R—Watersports. Official Rules for 
Swimming and Diving. Edited by the 
Women’s Athletic Section of the American 
Physical Education Association. Annual. 
25c. 

Vonbrock, Ernest A. Swimming and Drv- 
ing Made Easy. St. Louis: Aquatic Sports 
Publishing Co. 1935. Pp. 84. 50c. 

Tips on swimming and diving. The for- 
mal dives for competition are illustrated 
by line drawings, showing six or seven 
dives in successive stages. 

Weissmuller, J. and Bush, C. A. Swimming 
the American Crawl. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1980. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

The ace of swimmers explains in story 
form his use of the crawl stroke, the diet 
to be followed, and the principles of 
breath control. 


Gold Smith 


Softballs ..Softball Clothing 
Softball Equipment 


The new, special, Goldsmith Soft- 
ball Catalogue fully illustrates 
and describes the entire Gold- 
smith line of softballs, softball 
clothing, and softball equipment. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 
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THE BACK CRAWL STROKE 


By Albert W. Gray 


Mr. Gray's article ‘Variations in the Craw! 
Stroke’ appeared in last month's issue. The 
author is coach of swimming at New Haven, 
Conn., High School. 


formance have been coming thick 

and fast in recent years. Records 
in scholastic, collegiate, and open com- 
petition have fallen one after another. 
We have read many times over the 
names of such outstanding backstroke 
swimmers as Adolph Kiefer, Albert 
Vande Weghe, Danny Zehr, Eleanor 
Holm Jarrett, the Kompa sisters and 
others. But the first real surprise came 
back in 1932 when the Japanese made 
a clean sweep of the backstroke event 
by taking the first three places, with 
Kiyokawa swimming the 100 meters in 
1 min. 8.6 sec. 

In 1932 Danny Zehr was the best 
backstroke swimmer America could 
offer and he was able to take only a 
fourth place against the gentlemen of 
Japan. The next year Albert Vande 
Weghe, a Paterson, N. J., high school 
boy, broke into the limelight when he 
conquered all of Japan’s best back- 
stroke swimmers. Last August at the 
Meiji Jingu Bath in Tokyo, the U. S. 
could boast at least three superior 
backstrokers—Drysdale, Branch, and 
Zehr. Zehr and Drysdale both swam 
in hard luck, each disqualifying him- 
self in one event. Zehr disqualified 
himself in the 100-meter backstroke 
and Drysdale in the 200-meter event. 
Had Drysdale not disqualified himself 
he could have claimed a record at 200 
meters, having done 2:35.2. Instead 
the record went to Yoshida of Japan 
who made the distance in 2:35.6. 


G formance in backstroke per- 


Kiefer’s technique 


While swimming enthusiasts recog- 
nize the ability of these outstanding 
U. S. backstroke swimmers, most at- 


One half of a backstroke cycle. See text for comment on minor variations in stroke 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Perplexing question of the bent elbow. 
Some comments on Adolph Kiefer's style 


tention today is focused on young 
Adolph Kiefer of Roosevelt High 
School, Chicago, who has broken one 
record after another in every distance 
from 100 yards to 1500 meters. 

Kiefer has found ways of perform- 
ing the different functions of the back 
craw] that bear some study here. 

The start used by Kiefer is one in 
which he leaps above the surface of 
the water at the starting signal. Both 
arms swing together, straight over- 
head, as he flys out rapidly over the 
water to gain momentum before actu- 
ally starting the stroke. : 

Kiefer’s arm motion is perhaps the 
most discussed phase of his swimming. 
The catch or entry is made with the 
arm forming an angle of 135 to 140 
degrees with the body. His wrists are 
bent slightly so that the palm of the 
hand is perpendicular to the line of 
travel and the direction of the force. 
The depth of the pull is not more than 
six to eight inches at its lowest point 
in the travel from the entry to the end 
of the stroke. Complete flexibility of 
the arms and legs seems to be one of 
the secrets of his success. Every 
muscle in his body is held loosely and 
under perfect control. 

The turn which Kiefer uses is quite 
distinctive and effective. As he touches 
the end of the course his body tucks 
up, his head is thrown back as his 
feet and legs come above the surface, 
and he spins around as though pivoted 
on his shoulders or the back of his 
neck. His feet coming out of the water 
give him the appearance of having 
performed a somersault. It is, how- 
ever, only part somersault and part 
spin. As it takes place under the sur- 
face of the water it is apt to be mis- 
understood by some who watch him 
swim. 

It is the claim of some swimming 
teachers that the backstroke is the 
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FIGURE 2. 


very best stroke to use for all-round 
swimming because there is no pressure 
on the heart and lungs as in other 
strokes where the swimmer is on his 
stomach. Others claim that because the 
face is clear of the water for normal 
breathing that it is the best stroke. 
The first claim might be true to a cer- 
tain extent, but the second is certain- 
ly not true of all competitive back- 
stroke swimmers. Slow motion moving 
pictures show that water washes over 
the face most of the time. 

For the purpose of considering all 
phases of the backstroke, let us dis- 
cuss them as they occur in actual 
competition. 


The Start 


The official rules require that the 
competitors line up in the water with 
the hands resting on the edge of the 
pool. A study of the different swim- 
mers will reveal many different types 
of start. At the lineup, all backstroke 
swimmers grasp the scum-gutter, 
starting box, or edge of the pool and 
tuck up tightly to be ready for a 
vigorous push-off at the signal. The 
position while waiting for the starting 
signal is important. Some prefer to 
pull themselves above the water while 
others stay below the surface. For the 
most efficient start the swimmer should 
tuck his body in as tight a position as 
is comfortable for him, place both feet 
firmly on the wall and be ready for 
the push-off with as little tenseness as 
possible. 

The push-off is executed in various 
ways. Some push off under water with 
both hands held at the sides while 
others push off with one or both hands 
thrust over the head. The push-off 
which has proven most effective for 
my swimmers is the one where both 
arms are thrust or swung overhead as 
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the swimmer leaps up and out over 
the surface of the water. 

The length of time that a backstroke 
swimmer should glide after his start be- 
fore starting to stroke is governed by the 
momentum he is able to establish and the 
distance he must swim. In any event, the 
stroke should be started before the body 
has lost any appreciable amount of its 
momentum. 


The Stroke 


The first stroke after the push-off may 
be started with one or with both arms, as 
the swimmer prefers. Preference should 
be determined by the coach through care- 
ful observation. It has been my experi- 
ence that a simultaneous pull with both 
arms before starting the regular alternate 
over-arm motion will increase the mo- 
mentum of the body sufficiently to justify 
its use. After a satisfactory glide has 
been made, the swimmer pulls hard with 
both arms, the pull continuing through to 
the hips. Next, he makes an exceptionally 
rapid recovery with one arm and con- 
tinues into the regular rhythm of the al- 
ternate over-arm stroke. 

Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 show a top view 
of the continuous movement of one-half 
of a back stroke cycle. Few swimmers are 
now using a stroke where the arms con- 
tinue to be separated at an angle of 180 
degrees throughout the cycle. In the ma- 
jority of cases the arms work in inde- 
pendent coérdination. The swimmer shown 
in the accompanying drawings has sepa- 
rated his arms at nearly 180 degrees (Fig- 
ure 1). Figure 2 shows the right arm half 
way through the pull as the left is just 
leaving the water, while Figure 3 shows 
the right arm about to complete the pull 
as the left is a little more than half way 
through the recovery. 

The arm in its pull pivots from the 
shoulder and sweeps, in an arc, down- 
ward to the hip. If the arm is entered at 
a position directly overhead, there is little 
force applied parallel to the path of mo- 
tion from that position until it reaches 
the position shown by the solid line in 
Figure 1. The theory is that no value is 
obtained while the arm is pulling through 
this first 30 to 35 degrees of the arc. 

As has been mentioned before, Kiefer 
uses a type of arm motion where the catch 
is made a little to the side rather than 
directly overhead. It seems to be advis- 
able also to keep the palm of the hand 
perpendicular to the path of motion 
throughout the pull. If the pull is carried 
to a depth of greater than ten inches, 
there is a decided tendency to pull the 
body under water. All force should be 
exerted so as to carry the body through 
the water in a straight line with no bob- 
bing up and down. 

The extent to which the elbow bends in 
the pull through the water varies. Me- 
chanically, greater leverage is obtained 
when the hand is at its greatest distance 
from the shoulder. Thus, a straight-arm 
pull should generate greater power than a 
bent-arm pull. However, the arm is not 
naturally a rigid lever, and it can only be 
made one when it is held so, and to hold 
it so, during the course of a movement 
against the pressure of water, such as in 
this stroke, tends to mitigate against the 
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famous coaches use FILMO 


Motion Pictures for Better Athletics 
wT, 


FOR TRACK AND FIELD—MOVIES PRODUCE RESULTS 


Almost every big college, including Michigan, 
Yale, Nebraska, Duke, Northwestern, Prince- 
ton, Ohio State, West Point, Penn State and 
Purdue, to name a few, and many of the 
better equipped high schools use Filmo movie 
equipment. 


Why? Here are 5 of the principal reasons: 

1. By filming current games or events you 
can show every man his weaknesses. 

2. By movies you can quickly show recruits 
correct fundamentals. 

3. By films you can analyze your opponent’s 
strength or weakness. 

4. By motion pictures you can save practice 
hours for practice. 

%. Through a movie record of games you can 
sustain alumni support. 


FILMO 70-D 16 mm. CAMERA—The 70-D is the coach’s 
choice because it fills every requirement. It will operate at 7 speeds, in- 
cluding slow motion permitting movement analysis. It has a triple-lens 
turret permitting instant switch from standard to telephoto or wide angle 
lenses. It has an always-in-place spyglass viewfinder—what you see, you 
get. It has a fine, fully corrected lens producing the finest of full color 
or black-and-white movies—the same make of lens as Bell & Howell 
supplies to the major studios of Hollywood. It has—everything! 
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Tests show that movie trained athletes are 
better trained. Better strategy and better 
form are accomplished with fewer words and 
less time if you have a Filmo to show your 
boys their own weaknesses. 

Without delay, write for free literature 
showing how Filmos are being used by others, 
and for information about Filmo Cameras. 

® 
Note: The athletic coach is often able to 
introduce visual education into his school 
through the projector purchased for his use. 
Sometimes schools already have projecting 
equipment, in which case only a Filmo Cam- 
era is required. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago New York Hollywood London 
Established 1907 


HLL 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1812 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, 0 FILMO Camera booklet 


0 FILMO Projector booklet 0 Literature about the use of the 
FILMO in athletics. 
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Football 


Formation Stamp 
EXACT SPACING NOW POSSIBLE 


With the Scholastic Coach Football Formation 
Stamp you can set up any formation imaginable 
in a minute’s time. Have your manager stamp 
out the desired formation for distribution among 
your players. Change the formation whenever 
you please merely by shifting the little rubber 
football types to different positions. 


THE PRICE IS $1, POSTPAID 


EXTRA ADDED FEATURE, ALSO NEW—DEFEN- 
SIVE Xs, WHICH CAN BE INSERTED AND SPACED 
AS _ OPPOSITION TO YOUR FORMATION. FOR A 
SET OF ELEVEN OF THESE SEND 25 CENTS EX- 
TRA, FITS INTO OLD STAMPS. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Comeback 
The only self-erecting football dummy 


Completely Portable 
Saves Time and Men 
Flexible Defense 


Like Actual Playing 
Conditions 
Used for all phases of offensive 
drill. Dummy scrimmage. 
Manufactured and sold by football's 
largest manufacturer of blocking devices. 


MARTY GILMAN 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Gilman, Conn. 
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wary. 


is used by coaches, train- 
ers, and physical directors 
everywhere. 


Why ...? 


It’s not a difficult ques- 
tion to answer: 


Because, in the first-aid 
treatment of an injured 
athlete, it is one of the 
most reliable, all-round 
medicaments for the re- 
lief of inflammation and 
congestion and the rapid 
rehabilitation of bruised 


and damaged tissues. 


Indications: 


Sprains ® Strains 
Bruised, Torn, and 
Sore Muscles 
Blisters 
Cinder Scratches 
Contusions ® Brush Burns 
Charley Horse 
Boils 


Send for free copy of our 
booklet entitled 
“ATHLETIC INJURIES 
& THEIR TREATMENT” 


The Denver Chemical 


Manufacturing Co. 


163 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


flexibility and quickness of movement 
which backstroke swimmers find of pri- 
mary importance. Hence, the degree to 
which the arm is bent at the elbow on 
the pull through the water depends on 
the swimmer’s own experience in his ex- 
perimentation with it. Al Vande Weghe 
appears to use a straighter arm-pull than 
Kiefer. Vande Weghe’s pull looks to be 
perfectly straight until near the end of 
the stroke, where a decided break seems 
to occur as the wrist and hand exert a 
final push. 
At the completion of the pull, the re- 
covery is started by turning the hand 
from the palm inward position to the 
palm outward position (Figure 2). This 
motion is a sort of twist of the forearm 
and a slight roll of the shoulder and a 
simultaneous bend of the elbow. The elbow 
moves forward as the hand is removed 
from the water. When the elbow reaches 
its farther-most forward position (Figure 
3), the forearm swings to the fully ex- 
tended position shown in Figure 4. This is 
a type of recovery requiring complete re- 
laxation of the arm and thereby afford- 
ing a rest period for the muscles which 
were working throughout the pull. How- 
ever, the straight-arm recovery is favored 
by many good backstroke swimmers, espe- 
cially over the shorter distances. Those 
who favor the straight-arm recovery claim 
that it eliminates the motion of bending 
and then unbending the elbow. Those who 
prefer the more relaxed bent-arm recov- 
ery claim that it provides for a momentary 
relief of the tension of keeping the arm 
straight. 


FIGURE 8. 


The flutter kick used in the back craw! 
stroke is as important and requires as 
much attention as the flutter kick in the 
regular crawl stroke. Here again complete 
relaxation is necessary if the full effect 
is to be gained. Figure 5 represents a 
normal flutter kick used in the back 
stroke. On the down beat the toes should 
be extended down and out so as to pro- 
vide the maximum bottom-of-the-foot sur- 
face for the stroke against the water. At 
the low point of the down beat, the great- 
est relaxation enters as toes are brought 
in slightly, and held more upright for the 
return beat. The down beat, of course, 
is the major source of power. 


Body Position 


Last but by no means the least in im- 
portance in our discussion of the back 
stroke is the body position. At no time 
should the hips be allowed to drag. Keep 
the body on a level plane at all times. If 
the head is held forward, the hips will sink 
and the entire surface of the back will be 
presented as a resisting plane to the 


water. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


. » « June 29—Aug. 1, 1936 
DR. A. Z. MANN, Acting President 


GRADUATE COURSES 


in Physical Education, General Education 
(in cooperation with Boston University), and 
Social Science. Degrees M.P.E., M.Ed. 


REGULAR COURSES 


in the Theory and Practice of Physical Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics, Athletics, and Aquatics. 
Degrees B.P.E., B.S. 


OLYMPIC STUDY TOUR 
June 29—Sept. | 


Cooperation World "'Y'' Tours and German- 
American Lines. 


Leadership of Springfield College Professors. 


Courses in Physical Education, International 
Relations, Economics, Social Conditions, 
Religions. 


Plan is to study at Springfield College, en 
route on boat, while abroad, and 
returning on boat. 


Credit depends on courses taken, maximum 
possible: 8 semester hours. 


Places visited will be London, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Lucerne, Interlaken, 
Geneva and Paris. 


EXPENSE: 
Olympics alone: $365. Sail Bremen July 16. 
Return Columbus August 14. Olympics and 


Tour: $445. Olympics, Tour, and Summer 
School (Tuition and Board): $560. 


For Full Information and Bulletins, 
Address: DR. ELMER BERRY, 
Director, Summer School 


THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 
Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session August 10 to 27 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
Health, Physical Education, and Athletic Coaching. 


pyeory of degrees in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation find Penn State's popular summer session 
ideal. Combines thorough study with real vacation 
enjoyment in the heart of Pennsylvania. Unusual 
recreational opportunities. Modern gymnasium. 
Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. 
Undergraduate courses leading to baccalaureate 
degree. Special courses in athletic coaching for 
men and women. Nationally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


MA\ 
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N.C.A.A. Football 
' Rules Changes 


HE ambiguous Supplemental Note to 

Rule 7, Section 7, of the National 
Collegiate A.A. football rules, popularly 
known as the “slow whistle” rule, was re- 
moved from the code for 1936 by the 
N.C.A.A. Football Rules Committee at its 
annual meeting last month at Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

Another significant change will allow 
blocked kicks which do not pass the line 
of scrimmage to be recovered and ad- 
vanced by either side. Heretofore, the 
kicking team was not allowed to run with 
a recovered blocked kick. This change will 
make another point of difference between 
the N.C.A.A. rules and the National Fed- 
eration rules, unless the high school body 
now adopts the change in view of the 
N.C.A.A. action. (See the February Scho- 
lastic Coach for report on 1936 Federation 
rules.) 

In an effort to simplify the task of the 
officials in determining illegal screening on 
the part of players of the forward-passing 
team, the N.C.A.A. rules will forbid play- 
ers not eligible to receive the pass to be 
in advance of the point where the pass is 
caught, intercepted or falls to the ground. 
This is intended to further strengthen the 
already emphatic forward-pass screening 
rule (Rule 7, Sec. 5, Art. 4); but, em- 
phatic as it is, it has not served to deter 
coaches from sending “screeners” down to 
interfere with the defensive man attempt- 
ing to cover the pass receiver. 

No other significant changes were made 
in the N.C.A.A. rules. Agitation to have 
the goal posts placed on the goal lines, 
and to make some of the other much- 
publicized changes, failed. 


Percy Beard Retires 


Percy Beard, world’s record holder in 
the 120-yards high hurdles, has announced 
his retirement from competition. He is a 
mathematics instructor at Alabama Poly- 
technical Institute. 


Meanwell Out at Wisconsin 


Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, who gained 
national renown as basketball coach at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin from 1914 to 1934 and 
became athletic director there two years 
ago, was dismissed along with Dr. Clarence 
W. Spears, football coach, and William 
Fallon, trainer, in action taken last month 
by the Wisconsin regents as a result of 
irregularities and discord in the man- 
agement of Wisconsin athletics. The re- 
gents in firing all parties in the feud, over- 
rode the recommendation of the athletic 
board that Meanwell be retained and 
Spears fired. 


A Real Competitor 


FOR TRACK SHOE VALUE 


Equipped with best grade Detachable 
Spikes. (The spikes used in this shoe 
are interchangeable with those in 
other popular makes of running shoes. ) 


Made of Good Quality 
Soft Leather 
Glove-Fitting, Lightweight 


No. D 


Send for Our New Track 
Wholesale Price $3.50 pair 


Catalogue 
Imported Premier Finnish Javelins.............. $5.75 
Imported Finnish Olympic Discus............... 7.00 
Tenison Balanced Shot, 12 lbs................... 6.00 
Best grade selected Vaulting Poles, 16 ft......... 6.60 


Official League Cork Center Base Balls 
#+A2 $10.00 doz. 


Made of best grade all wool yarn with selected horse- 
hide covers. 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1209 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A 


Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES 


GALLET-GUINAND 
and GALCO TIMERS 


On sale at all dealers .. .Write for Catalog SC2 
JULES RACINE & CO., 20 West 47th St., New York 


This is a photograph of the front face of 
the new 1936 design of the tennis medal 
SCHOLASTIC, The American High School 
Weekly, and SCHOLASTIC COACH, will 
send to the first 1,500 schools applying. Cut 


A convenient form of application is included in the coupon on page 32 


Here is Your 1936 Tennis Medal 


shows exact size of medal. If your school has 
not already applied for the medal, do so at 
once. The application must be signed by either 
the principal or coach. This offer is free. And 
no red tape is attached to it. 
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SuccEst Kellogg’s Rice Krispies to 
student athletes. Those toasted rice 
bubbles are so crisp they actually 
crackle in milk or cream. 


Rice Krispies are a light, nour- 
ishing food that satisfy appetites and 
keep minds alert at the same time. 


At grocers. <.$3S=42= = 
The WAXTITE 
bag inside the 
package keeps 
Rice Krispies 
oven- fresh. 
Made by Kel- 
logg in Battle 
Creek. Quality 
guaranteed. bo 


NEW RE-STRINGING VISE Cuts Cost 


50% 


Yes, tennis-playing 
costs are cut at least 
50% with this new, 
improved vise which 
allows anyone to re- 
string rackets easily, 
quickly . . . Profes- 
sionally! Here is the 
vise you have been 
waiting for—and its 
low price will amaze you! Don’t forget that. 


MANY EARN FAT PROFITS 
re-stringing rackets for other players! No experience 
needed . . . anyone can learn how to earn in a few min- 
utes! 200% PROFIT PER JOB is possible! Pass the 
good news along to friends who want to cut tennis costs 
and earn money besides! PROVEN MONEY-MAKING 
PLAN and vise details will be mailed on request abso- 
lutely FREE. (Just drop me a postal!) W. A. BICKEL, 
809 W. Madison, Dept 7433. Chicago, M1. 
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Set of Finest 
SILK STRINGS 
with illustrated re-stringing 
guide, clear, complete instruc- 
tions. ALL PREPAID; 65c. 


WATER STUNTS CHART 


42 water stunts shown in drawings, with explanatory 
text, on 6-ply yellow cardboard, paraffin coated for 
protection against moisture. Size 16’x12’. Ready to 
hang on wall in swimming pool, locker room, gym- 
nasium or out of doors. Price 25 cents to schools. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Baseball 


[Continued from page 9] 


the pitcher must be certain that the 
runner is not moving toward second 
base, or has not assumed too great a 
lead. If he moves toward second base, 
even a little half-step, and the pitcher 
throws to the baseman instantly, the 
fastest runner in the world can’t save 
himself. If he is already moving back 
towards the base, the throw is usually 
wasted. {A change of pace in respect 
to the length of time the pitcher 
stands motionless on the rubber tends 
to throw the runner and batter off 
stride. A change of pace in regard to 
throwing to the baseman cuts down 
the lead the runner is likely to take. 
He worries about a fast throw, after 
several slow throws, having no idea 
how fast the pitcher really can send 
him back. 

Fly balls. One player in the outfield 
and one in the infield should call fly 
balls. {A pitcher has no_ business 
catching a fly ball which an infielder 
might have reached. Get your pitcher 
out of the way; the mound offers 
enough hazard to the infielder moving 
for the catch. “{Outfielders should, if 
they are not signaled, watch every 
pitch carefully. Outside balls are gen- 
erally hit away from the side of the 
plate occupied by the batter, and vice 
versa. 

Miscellaneous. High pitches are 
very difficult to bunt. Pitch high when 
the squeeze is on and your pitcher will 
catch a lot of pop flies—often doubling 
the runner. A catcher sensing the hit- 
and-run should call for inside pitches 
to a right hand batter; thus the batter 
has trouble in hitting “behind” the 
runner. {Never allow your catcher to 
sign for a change of pace pitch to a 
weak hitter. {If your team is unable 
to throw runners out at second while 
holding the runner on third, it has a 
fatal weakness. Smart runners will 
double steal your underwear. 7Only a 
stupid catcher allows a pitcher to 
throw while an infielder is temporarily 
out of position. {A baseman who at- 
tempts to tag a runner knee-to-knee 
is going to have trouble getting his 
shoes on in later life. The tag should 
be from the side. A skillful baseman 
gives slightly with the slide. "Backing 
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up the proper bases and learning the 
cut-off play on all throws from the 
outfield is not beyond the mental capa- 
bilities of a high school freshman. 
Have the catcher call the latter play 
instantly and vociferously. {]High 
school catchers invariably block the 
plate before they have the ball when 
runners are trying to score. This is 
interference, pure and simple. Because 
of the excitement aroused by such 
plays, many umpires are afraid to call 
it correctly. A clumsy catcher can 
easily make it seem as though the run- 
ner was at fault. [Many pitchers with 
a tendency toward wildness can be 
helped by being made to pitch low. 
Even good batters have trouble judg- 
ing knee-high balls, while a beginner 
can see shoulder-high balls. Moreover, 
young pitchers are usually not used to 
the elevated pitching mounds they en- 
counter on good diamonds and the 
ability to keep the ball down is a de- 
cided asset. {/Pitchers are not weak 
hitters because they are pitchers, but 
rather because they do not get enough 
batting practice. Let them hit in prac- 
tice as often as any other player. 
The difference between an ordinary 
hitter and a really good hitter is 
measured by the latter’s superior tim- 
ing. A curve ball does not confuse the 
eye—for catchers would never handle 
them if they did—but it tends to up- 
set the timing reflexes of the batter. 
The first successful attempt to time a 
curve ball is one of the thrills of base- 
ball. [Too many high school batters 
“take” third strikes. If there is any 
doubt about the pitch being a ball, it 
should be cut at. In addition, if it 
happens to be a “cripple,” it should 
be hit confidently unless it’s practical- 
ly a wild pitch. 


Wyoming in Federation 

Wyoming was admitted to membership 
in the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations at the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation in St. 
Louis, Feb. 24. Thirty-four states are now 
members of the Federation. A report of 
the annual meeting will appear in the 
April Scholastic Coach. 


Lou Gehrig 
The New York slugger going for a low one, 
and violating a number of the precepts of 
good form which he so carefully observes in 
the pictures on page 9. 
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Here Below 
[Continued from page 5] 


der pressure from foreign Olympic 
officials, just as they finally capitu- 
lated on the point to allow foreign na- 
tions to use Jews on their own teams, 
and later even submitted to placing 
Jews on the German team,* when it 
became apparent that the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee would com- 
promise no further on this issue. 

If Hitler really wants to convince 
anyone outside Germany that he is en- 
titled to the respect of the world, he 
will repeal the Nuremberg laws which 
are the legal support of the Reich’s 
inhumane treatment of her Jews. 

We write the above in anticipation 
of the glowing praise for Germany 
that will undoubtedly flow from the 
lips of our Olympic officials upon their 
return in a week or so from the win- 
ter games. As long as they confine 
themselves to praising the hospitality 
of Germans toward foreign visitors,t 
the excellence of German cooking and 
Bavarian beer, and the Germans’ un- 
deniable skill for dramatization, no 
one will object. But if they attempt to 
draw any conclusions from these ob- 
servations in support of Nazi ideology, 
they will only make themselves look 
ridiculous. 


*One Jew (Rudi Ball), was drafted for serv- 
ice on the German hockey team; and one Jewess 
(Helene Mayer, who recently left a teaching post 
in California to return to her people in Ger- 
many) has been drafted for the German fencing 
team. 

+“There isn’t any doubt that the Germans are 
behaving beautifully to their guests. Any visitor 
who expected to behold militarism in full display 
here has been disappointed. Outside of the 
Bavarian policemen, each of whom is clad like 
an officer of the General Staff, the only uni- 
lads. * in sight are those of the Labor Service 
ads 

“And in another respect Germany’s word is 
being scrupulously kept. This world gathering is 
not being used for any active propaganda. Bar- 
ring a speech made by an overenthusiastic Nazi 
chieftain two days before the games opened—for 
which he was soundly berated as having dis- 
obeyed orders—not a Nazi peep has been heard 
since. ° 

“However, this is really the most efficient 
propaganda conceivable. There is probably no 
tourist here who will not go home averring that 
Germany is the most peace-loving, unmilitaristic, 
hospitable and tolerant country in Europe and 
that all the foreign correspondents stationed here 
are liars.” 

—From Frederick T. Birchall’s Feb. 11 
dispatch from Garmisch Partenkirchen to The 
New York Times. 

Contradictory is the following dispatch from 
Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard special writer, 
who attended the winter Olympics: 

“Soldiers are everywhere in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, where the athletes of many nations are 
competing on ice and snow and in the brother- 
hood of sports. There are soldiers in the old 
German field gray, soldiers of the labor corps in 
brown and special soldiers of the bodyguard in 
black and silver. All the soldiers wear the swas- 
tika, and it’s seen again from the red postoffice 
trucks and the army transports, which go tearing 
through the streets . . . a strange suggestion of 
war in the little mountain resort .. . do not 
know why there are so many troops and so much 
army transport at a great demonstration of inter- 
national friendship in Garmisch and I hesitate 
to inquire unless that be construed as an effort 
to obtain military information.” 

And, later, writing from Munich, Pegler re- 
ferred to the 1936 Olympics as “the great 
politico-military demonstration conducted by the 
Nazi state under the nominal auspices of the 
International Olympic Committee.” 
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SLIPPED ON A ROCK 
AND SPRAINED ANKLE 


Absorbine Jr. soon 
relieved the pain 


* N a hunting trip, far up in 

the wilds of northern Can- 

ada, J. G. slipped on a rock and 
gave his ankle a bad wrench. 


According to Mr. G. his whole 
vacation would have been 
spoiled if he hadn’t packed a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. in his 
duffle. 
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Jesse Owens 
[Continued from page 7] 


hard enough to get in top-notch shape. | 
had the feeling that after four years of 
strenuous high school athletics he should 
play, not work, at his track. His daily 
workouts consisted of practice with three 
definite aims. They all related to form, not 
to speed or distance. They follow: 

(1) Convinced that the running hitch- 
kick would give him greater distance in 
the broad jump (his natural style was to 
float with feet extended in front of him 
in a sitting position), I had him work on 
the grass each day with a hopping exer- 
cise. Soon he discovered the groups of 
muscles that would kick his feet while in 
the air and how to control them. The 
hitch-kick is now a part of his jumping 
form. His run has been extended from 93 
to 107 feet: that is two strides farther 
than he ran in high school. 

(2) His start had to be improved. In 
high school he had apparently not paid 
much attention to the starting signal. He 
did not focus on the gun, rather watched 
the field with his peripheral vision; and 
when the other boys started, he started. I 
am not sure that this fault has been en- 
tirely remedied. However, in the National 
Collegiate at Berkeley, Calif., last June, 
and in many other meets, he was the first 
man away from his marks in all races. 

(3) The third feature that he strove to 
attain was additional arm action. And that, 
incidentally, was a tough decision for me 
to make. I was convinced that much of 
his speed came from the perfect timing of 
his arm and leg action. Now to increase 
the arm action, to lengthen it, might de- 
stroy that timing. We worked with a bit 
of trepidation for two years, very gradu- 
ally so that there could be no abrupt 
change. Now both of us are satisfied that 
it was worthwhile. 

Jesse trained lightly during the autumn 
of 1934. In January of 1935 he became 


eligible for varsity competition. The Mill- 
rose indoor games in Madison Square Gar- 
den came early in February, with dual 
meet competition starting two weeks later. 
So that he would not need to work hard 
during the competitive season, he was put 
through an intensive early season program 
that included three fast 440’s a week. He 
concluded a workout of easy striding, gun 
starts, and work over three low hurdles 
with fast quarters. He could stride 
through the first 300 with 50-second quar- 
ter-milers, trailing them, then put on a 
last 140 yards that carried him to a 15- or 
20-yard lead. Three times a week he would 
take easy practice broad jumps with a 
modified run to develop his kick, height 
and landing position. It might be well to 
mention here that a practice start for 
Owens is what most boys would consider 
a 50- to 75-yard dash. I have never seen 
him pull up short of the 100-yard mark 
when practicing starts. 

His time of 6.1 for the 60-yard dash and 
6.6 for the 60-meter event, both world 
marks, indicates that his quarter miles 
did not injure his speed. His best indoor 
mark in the broad jump was 25 feet 9 
inches. He competed in two, three or four 
indoor events—once running on the mile 
relay team, and twice winning 70-yard 
high hurdle races. 

Outdoors, the Saturday work became in- 
creasingly more strenuous. The indoor 60 
became the 100. The 220 was added and 
the 70-yard low hurdle event increased to 
220 yards. If Jesse was to compete in 
four events each Saturday, he had to take 
things easy through the week. He com- 
peted in 28 races or broad jumps during 
the outdoor college track season of 1935 
and won 28 first places. In five of those 
meets he participated in four events: 
Michigan; Quad (Wisconsin, Northwest- 
ern, Chicago, Ohio); Big Ten Champion- 
ships, where he set new world’s marks in 
three events and tied another in one 
afternoon; Southern California; and the 
National Collegiate. He also won two 
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firsts at the Drake Relays; three against 
Notre Dame (this was a night meet and 
he did not run the low hurdles) ; and three 
at the Central Collegiates (night meet). 

On the assumption that he was in splen- 
did condition as the result of his indoor 
competition, his workouts were planned 
merely to retain that condition. Frankly, 
Jesse did not do enough in practice ses- 
sions last spring to keep him interested. 
Time and again he wanted to go hard 
because he felt so good, but he remained 
open to conviction and loafed his week- 
days away in form workouts. 

Because his stride is only seven feet 
long, he always had to work over the first 
low hurdle several times on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons. And the last instruc- 
tions prior to his low hurdle races were 
given at the start by Kenny Seitz, our 
other hurdler, namely, “remember Jesse 
you have to stretch to get to that first 
hurdle.” And he really had to stretch. 
After that first hurdle was conquered, | 
could breathe. The lows are a sprinter’s 
event. Jesse made up for his short stride 
by “riding” longer over the hurdle than 
the long-legged boys do. He can chop 
down with the best of them, but he gained 
the necessary feet by staying up longer 
and his speed did the rest. You want your 
boys to run right over the top of a low 
hurdle, with just enough clearance to escape 
contact. Jesse did that in every one of his 
70-yard races indoors. It is not possible 
for him to do it without too much effort 
for 220 yards. 

I was asked by the editor to give a sam- 
ple of Owens’ weekly schedule. It would 
do you no good as you can see from what 
has been said above. His workouts are 
planned at the track after he is warmed 
up and knows how he feels. However, he 
does these things regularly: warms up 
gradually with an easy striding 440; he 
prefers to go two laps (880) and some- 
times does; calisthenics (all types of body 
bending, hip loosening, knee raising exer- 
cises). This takes about ten minutes dur- 
ing which time his heart, lungs and elimi- 
nation processes are getting ready for 
harder work. He is sweating by this time 
and breathing deeper than normally. Then, 
he will join a group striding down the 
straightaway, half speed at first, then 
gradually working up to fast striding, 
with just a bit in reserve, never striding 
fast until he has done at least two 150’s 
at half speed. After that a rest before 
taking easy practice jumps, one hurdle, or 
practice starts. Some days the workout is 
finished, except for a sun bath, when the 
fast striding is ended. 

Just a word about Owens’ defeats by 
Eulace Peacock last summer. You do not 
need to alibi when beaten by that lad. He 
is a champion in his own right, as are 
Ben Johnson and Ralph Metcalf; yet in 
fairness to Owens, it should be said that 
not Jesse, but his coach, was responsible 
for those defeats, if anyone or anything 
beside Peacock himself was responsible. 
When Jesse defeated the best of the colle- 
giate track athletes in four events at 
Berkeley on June 22, 1935, I made this 
statement to him: “So far as we are con- 
cerned, the keyed-up, highly competitive 
track season is over. We will go on to 
these other meets, as we agreed to do, but 
you will run just the way you feel on that 
day. No particular effort to get ready for 
them or to keep in strict training. Get a 
bit of a vacation now because you may 
not be back to California for many years.” 
He defeated Peacock in both the broad 
jump and the hundred at the San Diego 
Exposition the following week, but was 
defeated in his next three starts. 

He is a great boy. I hope you all get 
one just like him. 


